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India’s  Trade  with  Western  Europe 


BRITISH  INDUSTRY  AND  INDIA 


INDIA  is  the  fourth  biggest  market  of  Great  Britain 
(being  superseded  only  by  the  US,  Australia  and  Canada). 
UK  exports  to  India  reached  the  value  of  £148  million 
ildDring  the  first  ten  months  of  1957,  more  than  S  percent 
of  the  UK  global  exports  which  amounted  to  £2,756  million 
'Airing  the  same  period.  The  exports  to  India  of  many 
;  UK  industries  and  individual  firms  take  a  much  higher  share 
ftan  5  percent  of  their  total  export  business  and,  therefore, 
'fadia’s  financial  difficulties  and  the  import  cuts  imposed  by 
the  Indian  authorities  represent  a  very  serious  problem  to 
Aem. 

As  the  following  table  shows,  British-Indian  trade 
>has  been  growing  steadily,  and  witile  there  were  some 
^actuations  in  the  UK  imports  from  India,  the  UK  total 
jfwports  to  India  have  been  increasing  constantly. 


UK  exports 

UK  imports 

to  India 

from  India 

(all  figures 

in  million  £) 

1954 

114.8 

148.4 

1955 

130.2 

159.0 

1956 

167.8 

141.5 

1956  — 

first  10  months 

141.3 

119.2 

1957  — 

first  10  months 

148.0 

132.0 

UK  exports  to  India  have,  however,  been  undergoing 
:  oertain  changes  in  their  composition — mainly  from  con- 
[sumer  goods  to  raw  materials  and  capital  goods — and  the 
main  exports  during  the  first  10  months  of  1957  included 
Ithe  following  categories  of  goods  (the  figures  in  brackets 
'ihow  the  value  of  these  exports  during  the  corresponding 
f  period  of  1956): 

Electric  machinery,  appliances  and  apparatus — ^£19.0 
million  (£18  million);  machinery  (other  than  electric) — £7S 
million  (£5i5  million) ;  scientific  instruments,  optical  goods, 
I'Stc. — ^£2.5  million  (£2.5  miUion) ;  chemicals — ^£14.7  million 
'  (£15.4  million) ;  raw  wool  and  wool  tops — ^£5.2  million  (£4.6 
['million);  petroleum  and  petroleum  products — ^£2.1  million 
(£1.9  million);  cotton  yams  and  fabrics — ^£2.5  million  (£2.8 
hiullion);  iron  and  steel — ^£12.0  million  (£13.5  million);  non- 
ferrous  metals — ^£2.8  million  (£3.2  million);  manufactures 
of  metals — ^£14.4  millions  (£11.4  million);  railway  vehicles — 
'£5.3  million  (£5.9  million) ;  road  vehicles — £8.8  million 
(£8.8  million);  aircraft  indiutry  products — £5.5  million  (£1.1 
Lmillion);  ships  and  boats — £2.7  million  (£0.7  million). 

The  decline  in  some  exports  was  not  due  to  India’s 
^leduced  requirements  of  these  goods  but  to  the  fact  that 


exporters  of  other  countries  were  able  to  offer  them  either 
at  cheaper  prices  or  at  shorter  delivery  terms. 

The  question  of  further  exports  to  India  and  their 
possible  expansions  is  of  great  importance  to  the  British 
industry,  and  this  question  has  to  be  considered  within  the 
entire  scope  of  India’s  national  economy. 

Following  the  successful  execution  of  the  First  Five- 
Year  Plan,  which  was  centred  on  the  development  of 
irrigation  and  power  projects  and  the  develojfxnent  of 
agriculture,  India  was  encouraged  to  embark  on  the  Second 
Five-Year '  Plan  with  an  emphasis  on  industrialisation, 
extension  of  power  plants,  building  of  steel  works,  manufac- 
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A  GIANT  OF  ENGINEERING 

Wherever  major  technical  problems  have  to  be  solved,  DEMAG  are  at  your  service  with 
their  experience  gained  by  more  than  a  century’s  activity  in  all  branches  of  iron  and  steel 
metallurgy  and  ipechanical  engineering.  DEMAG  have  supplied  blast  furnaces,  steel  plants 
and  rolling  mills,  cranes  and  loading  installations,  winding  engines  and  series  products  of 

N  all  kinds  to  71  countries  in  Europe  and  overseas  •  convincing  evidence  of  the  Cohfipany’s 

productive  capacity.  DEMAG  are  working  at  present  on  plannina,  consulting  and  delivery 
contracts  for  entire  steel  plants  for  Egypt,  Argentina,  Burma,  Brazil,  India,  Persia,  Korea  and 
the  Philippines.  Their  experts  abroad  keep  them  informed  about  practical  requirements  and 
are  active  as  planners  and  advisors  in  all  DEMAG’S  projects. 
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i^ing  of  heavy  engineering  products,  and  the  development 
of  her  still  inadequate  transport  system.  The  execution  of 
jifbese  development  projects  calls  for  large  imports.  The  Plan 
mvisaged  merchandise  imports  to  the  value  of  Rs  43,400 
^llion  during  the  1956^1  period,  while  it  was  estimated 
that  the  exports  during  the  same  period  would  amount  to 
Rs  29,650  million.  In  fact,  however,  the  unfavourable  trade 
[deficit  developed  at  a  higher  rate  than  anticipated,  partly 
due  to  price  movements.  Thus,  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1957,  India’s  exports  amounted  to  Rs  3,116  million  and 
her  imports  to  Rs  4,977  million  (although  certain  imports 
curtailments  were  carried  out  during  this  period),  resulting 
[in  a  trade  deficit  of  Rs  1,861  million  during  the  first  half 
l^of  1957  alone. 


Regular  Fast  Cargo  Services  Between 
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[  The  question  of  financing  the  required  imports,  coupled 
[-with  the  shorage  of  credits,  became  even  more  urgent  than 
» in  the  past.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  realised  that  India’s 
I  financial  difficulties  arise  from  the  country’s  economic  develop- 
^ment—“ growing  pains”— and  that  her  imports  do  not 
I  represent  the  spending  of  money  on  unproductive  goods  but 
bon  capital  goods  and  raw  materials  which  are  essential  to 
rlay  the  foundation  of  a  sound  economy  and  to  raise  the 
^low  standard  of  living  of  the  population,  whereby  the  steady 
j  populati^k  increase  makes  any  measures  to  increase  the 
>' national  ^oduct  even  more  important  and  urgent. 
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The  question  whether  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  can 
be  descrit^  as  “over-ambitious”  depends  solely  on  the 
point  of  view  of  consideration,  namely: 

(1)  If  one  considers  the  necessity  for  developing  India’s 
national  economy — thqn  the  overall  targets  of  the  Plan 
appear,  in  fact,  to  be  very  modest  (this  does  not  mean  that 
certain  targets  are  not  open  to  critidsm). 

(2)  If,  however,  one  looks  upon  the  Plan  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  immediate  availability  of  financial  resources, 
then  the  description  of  “  over  ambitious  ”  may  have  a 
certain  validity. 

In  this  connection  the  recent  visit  of  India’s  Finance 
Minister  Krishnamachari  to  the  West  has  apparently  been 
a  success,  as  he  was  able  to  explain  India’s  position  and  to 
create  a  more  favourable  climate  for  financial  assistance  to 
his  country  in  the  form  of  loans,  investment,  etc.  While  it 
is  regrettable  that  the  Finance  Minister  was  not  able  to 

bring  home  immediate  tangible  results  from  his  journey  (in 
addition  to  an  agreement  in  principle  achieved  in  West 
Germany),  there  are  indications  that  the  US  attitude  towards 
India  has  changed  as  a  result  of  this  visit,  and  that  there 
is  a  real  possibility  for  US  assistance  to  India  to  overcome 
her  financial  crisis. 


(2)  As  the  financial  stringency — due  to  the  economic  ex¬ 
pansion — is  not  a  problem  conned  to  a  few  months’  period, 
every  manufacturer  for  whom  India  is  an  important  market 
should  seriously  consider  the  possibility  of  manufacturing 
his  products  in  India. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  big  scope  for  many 
British  manufacturers  to  extend  their  activities  in  die  Indian 
market  by  coining  to  an  agreement  with  Indian  manufac¬ 
turers.  This  type  of  business  is  not  a  novelty  for  many 
British  industrialists.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the 
British  industry’s  investments  in  India  amounts  to  about 
£250  miUion,  and  that  about  £150  million  of  this  total  came 

to  India  during  the  last  seven  years.  These  investments  have 
contributed  to  the  economic  development  of  India  and  show 
the  great  interest  and  faith  of  British  industrialists  in  that 
country.  British  investments  in  India  are  4-5  times  bigger 
than  those  of  all  other  countries  taken  together.  The  second 
largest  investments  came  from  the  USA.  only  amounting  to 
about  £23  million. 


The  individual  UK  manufacturer  who  is  interested  in 
the  Indian  market  has  to  realise  its  two-fold  nature  during 

the  period  when  India’s  economic  development  takes  the 
present  forms: 


There  are  great  possibilities  for  the  extension  of  British- 

Indian  economic  relations  in  the  way  of  supplying  to  Indian 
enterprises  the  technological  ’’know  how,”  and  in  British 
firms  participating  in  local  manufacturing,  thus  adding  to 
(1)  India’s  requirements  of  raw  materials  for  her  develop-  the  traditional  exports  also  invisible  exports  which  would  be 
ing  industry  as  well  as  of  capital  goods  for  the  development  valuable  to  Britain’s  national  economy.  On  the  whole,  the 
projects  will  be  steadily  increasing.  In  the  case  of  capital  experience  of  those  UK  firms  which  have  embarked  on  man- 
goods  there  will  be  a  trend  for  hi^er  specialisation,  and  ufacturing  in  India  has  been  good,  and  many  firms  which 

from  equipment  for  manufacturing  consumers  goods  to  have  started  on  a  small  scaje  have  been  enlarging  recently 
equipment  for  manufacturing  of  capital  goods.  their  production  units  there. 
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design,  manufacture  and  installation  ^ 

of  electrical  equipment  of  all  kinds. 
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MAKERS  OF  ELECTRIC  MOTORS  OF  ALL  KINDS  ■  ALTERNATORS  •  OENERATORS  SWITCBOSAR  •  TRANSFORMERS  CABLES 
INSTRUMENTS  ■  LAMPS  -  LIOHTINO  EQUIPMENT  •  BATTERIES  •  TRACTION  EQUIPMENT  •  CSILINO  FANS  •  STUD  WELDING  EQUIPMENT. 
Crompton  Parkinson  Ltd.,  has  branches  and  agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  yon  cannot  readily 
make  contact,  please  write  direct  to  us  at  Crompton  House,  Aldwyoh,  London,  W.0.3,  Bnyland.  Overseas  Teletrams :  Crompark  Liondon. 
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NATIONAL  OVERSEAS  and  ORINDUYS  BANK  LIMITED 

Consequent  upon  the  Amalgamation  oi 

TNE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ININA  LIMITEO  ud  ORINDUYS  BANK  LIMITED 

(Jotmdtd  186S)  (/mmM  iSig) 

the  business  of  the  combined  banks  is  being  carried  cm  from  January  ist  1958 

in  the  name  of 

NATIONAL  OVERSEAS  and  6RINDLAYS  BANK  LIMITED 

Head  Office:  26,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.2.  Tekf^ione:  Londcm  Wall  4040 

London  Branches:  54,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.i.  Telephone:  Whitehall  1462 
13,  St.  James’s  Square,  S.W.i.  Telephone:  Whitehall  9691 

Shipping,  Passage  and  Insurance  Departments:  9,  Tufton  Street,  S.W.i. 
Telephone:  Abbey  1771 

Brmteh$s  m:  INDIA  •  PAKISTAN  *  CSTLON  •  BUBMA  *  KENYA  *  TANGANYIKA  •  ZANZOAa  •  UGANDA 
ADEN  *  SOMALILAND  PKOTaCTtXATE  *  NCntTHEKN  AND  SOUTHEKN  RHODESIA 


Bumhm  t»  Urn  Otvtrmmiu  m  s  UXS 


•  KENYA  *  UGANDA 
PaOTBCTOiUTB 


ZANZIBAR  AND  SOAIAULAND 


A  ^ 


India  Store  Department^  London 


The  Department  was  organised  in  1860,  when  a  Director 
General  of  Stores  was  appointed  under  the  UK  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  in  charge  of  the  purchase,  inspection  and  supply 
of  stores  required  for  Government  Departments  in  India.  In 
October  1920,  the  Department  was  transferred  to  the  control 
of  the  High  Commissioner  for  India  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  now  forms  one  of  the  important  departments  of  the 
High  Commission  of  India.  The  primary  functions  of  the 
Department  are  as  follows:  — 

(a)  To  arrange  for  the  supply  (purchase,  inspection  and 
shipment)  of  stores,  which  are  demanded  from  UK  and 
■  the  Continent  of  Europe  by  the  Government  of  India, 
Government  corporations  and  other  authorities  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Government  of  India.  • 

(b)  To  arrange  for  the  inspection  during  manufacture  and 
before  shipment  of  such  stores  ordered  by  various 
purchasing  authorities  as  require  inspection  before  ship¬ 
ment  to  India. 

(c)  To  arrange  for  packing,  transit  and  shiiMnent  of  goods 
as  necessary. 

(d)  To  assist  purchasing  authorities  in  India  in  connection 
with  market  intelligence,  and  the  capacity  and  standing 
of  manufacturing  firms,  and  to  obtain  their  estimates 
and  receive  tmders. 

(e)  To  check  claims  of  manufacturers  for  increased  costs 


of  production  against  contracts  placed  in  India  for 
execution  in  this  country  and  to  progress  work  executed. 

(f)  To  assist  the  Education  Department  of  the  High'  Com¬ 
mission  of  India  in  obtaining  facilities  for  the  practical 
training  of  Indian  students. 

(g)  Miscellaneous  functions,  such  as  giving  advice  and 
information  to  firms  desiring  to  tender,  representation 
on  technical  committees  of  the  British  Standards  Insti¬ 
tute,  assisting  the  General  Department  at  India  House 
in  the  selection  of  technical  officers  for  India. 

(h)  To  watch  Government’s  interest,  in  'regard  to  special 
development  schemes  like  Bharat  Electronic  Factory, 
Hindustan  Aircraft  Ltd.,  Integral  Coach  Factory, 
Institutes  under  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research,  Hindustan  Machine  Tool,  Chittaranjan  Loco¬ 
motive  Works,  Indian  Telephone  Industries,  Bhakra 
Dam  Project,  etc. 

VALUE  OF  STORES  PURCHASED  BY  INDIA  STORE 
DF^PARTMENT  FOR  INDENTORS  IN  H^A 

UK  CONTINENT  TOTAL 

£  £  £ 
1938-39  1,942,897  179,291  2,122,188 

1948-49  12,994,323  6;4S5388  19,480,211 

1954-55  21,458,413  24>l5,Si4  45,803,927 

1956-57  37,310,523  31,240,271  68,550,794 


I 
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WEST  GERMANY’S  BIGGEST  MARKET 


WEST  Germany’s  trade  with  India  continued  to  expand 
in  1957,  and  the  value  of  trade  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1957  almost  reached  the  value  of  the  trade 
during  the  whole  of  1956.  While  Germany’s  imports  from 
India  show  a  recovery  in  1957  (following  a  decline  in  1956), 
the  striking  increase  of  German  exports  to  India  has  led  to 
India’s  trade  deficit  in  the  trade  between  the  two  countries 
to  a  record  figure  of  DM  610  million  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1957  as  against  DM  420  million  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1956. 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  West 
Germany’s  trade  with  India. 


West  Germany’s  West  Germany’s 
imports  from  India  exi>ort8  to  India 


1954 

152.7 

374.8 

1955 

2682 

589.8 

1956 

1892 

819.0 

1956  first  9  months 

148.0 

568.1 

1957  first  9  months 

191.3 

801.8 

(all  figures  in  million  DM) 

India  is  by  far  the  biggest  market  of  West  Germany  in 
the  East  and  this  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  next 
biggest  markets  in  that  area  were  Australia  and  Indonesia, 
the  exports  to  which  amounted  to  DM  296  million  and 
DM  285  million  respectively  in  the  whole  of  1956,  and  that 
the  exports  to  each  of  these  two  countries  did  not  even 
reach  40  percent  of  the  value  of  exports  to  India.  On  the 
other  hand  West  Germany’s  imports  from  Australia,  Indo¬ 
nesia,  China  and  Malaya  were  considerably  larger  than  those 
from  India,  with  the  result  that  these  countries  have  a 
favourable  trade  balance  with  Germany. 

India’s  growing  trade  deficit  with  Germany — ^i^ch  is 
basically  not  unnatural  because  of  India’s  development  plans 
— ^poses  with  great  urgency  the  question  of  Germany’s 
increased  imports  from  India.  At  present  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries  is  conducted  under  the  Trade  Agreement 
signed  in  New  Delhi  in  March,  1955.  Subsequent  arrange¬ 
ments  have  liberalised  German  import  regulations,  but  it  is 
regrettable  that  the  increased  quotas  for  imports  which  were 
fixed  early  in  1956  were  far  from  being  fully  utilised  during 
the  following  year.  At  the  beginning  of  1957  an  oflScial 
German  trade  delegation,  headed  by  Dr.  von  Bargen  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office,  discussed  with  the  Indian  authorities 
in  New  Delhi  the  whole  field  of  Indo-German  economic 
relations.  It  was  agreed  that  the  two  Governments  would 
give  all  possible  facilities,  consistent  with  their  respective 
import  and  export  regulations,  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  trade, 
to  prmnote  commercal  contacts  and  to  make  every  effort  to 
place  the  Indo-German  trade  on  a  mutually  satisfactory  basis. 
In  autumn  1957  a  group  of  Indian  exporters  and  industrial¬ 
ists  visited  Germany  with  the  aim  of  studying  the  German 
market.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  greatest  importance 
that  detailed  knowledge  of  what  India  can  offer  for  exports 
should  be  acquired  by  German  businessmen  and  at  the  ^ame 
time  Indian  exporters  should  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  German  requirements  and  the  specific  conditions  in 
Germany.  The  alrave  mentioned  visit  appears  to  have  been 
a  success  from  this  point  of  view  and  a  number  of  personal 
contacts  were  established  i»^ch  should  assist  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Indian  exports  to  Germany. 

At  present,  India’s  main  exports  to  Germany  are  wastes 


of  hides  and  skins,  coffee,  tea,  pepper  and  spices,  plants  and 
seeds,  gums,  resins  and  shellac,  tanning  materials,  vegetable! 
oils,  fats,  fish  and  flour  meal,  iron  and  manganese  ores,  hides, 
skins  and  leather,  cotton  piece  goods,  cotton  yam,  jute  goods, 
carpets,  cords  and  ropes,  coir  goods,  tobacco,  mica  and 
mica  waste. 

While  the  1957  exports  to  Germany  show  an  increase 
against  the  1956  figures,  the  1957  exports  are  still  lagging 
behind  the  total  of  1955  and  efforts  on  both  sides  could 
achieve  a  substantial  increase  of  Germany’s  imports  from’ 
India,  and  thus  halt  the  growth  of  India’s  trade  deficit  withj 
Germany. 

India’s  requiremmts  of  goods  which  Germany  could 
supply  are  very  large  indeed.  The  Second  Five-Year  Plan 
envisages  imports  of  machinery  and  vehicles  to  the  value  of 
Rs.  1,500  crores,  iron  and  steel  to  the  value  of  Rs.  430 
crores,  chemicals  (including  drugs,  dyes,  etc.) — Rs.  245: 
crores,  electrical  apparatus  and  goods,  hardware  and  cutlery 
— Rs.  145  crores. 

German  industrialists  are  very  anxious  to  further  expand 
their  sales  to  the  Indian  market,  but  in  many  cases  the 
individual  firms  find  it  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  accept 
the  long-term  payment  conditions  demanded  by  the  Indian 
authorities.  The  financial  situation' was  summed  up  by  a 
German  banker  as  follows:  “Germany  has  a  strong  cash 
position,  but  is  poor  in  capital,  Germany’s  economy  is 
under-capitalised.’’ 

How  far  Germany’s  strong  cash  assets  will  be  utilised 
to  foster  German-Indian  economic  relations  remains  to  be 
seen.  A  number  of  leading  German  firms  have  established 
a  cooperation  in  various  projects  with  the  Indian  authorities, 
as  well  as  with  some  leading  Indian  firms  in  the  country’s 
private  sector.  This  cooperation,  according  to  the  remarks 
made  by  German  industrialists,  works  successfully. 

India’s  Finance  Minister,  Mr.  Krishnamachari,  was 
promised,  during  his  recent  visit  to  Germany,  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  terms  for  the  steel  works  which  are  being  built  by  : 
the  “  Indiengemeinschaft  Krupp-Demag  GmbH  ’’  in 
Rourkela. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  German  authorities  and 
industrialists  realise  the  importance  and  the  potential  of 
the  Indian  market,  particularly  at  a  time  when  the  incoming 
orders  from  the  home  market  and  some  export  markets 
have  been  decreasing,  as  a  result  of  which  the  amount  of 
booked  orders  in  many  factories  have  become  much  smaller 
than  one  year  ago,  and,  therefore,  the  interest  in  the  Indian 
market  has  increased  correspondingly. 

It  is,  therefore.  In  the  interest  of  the  German  economy 
to  find  ways  and  means*  to  foster  the  relations  with  the 
country’s  biggest  maiicet  in  the  Bast,  whereby  it  should  be 
realised  that  India’s  financial  difficulties  are  to  be  regarded 
as  temporary  due  to  India’s  expanding  economy  (and  not 
to  overspending  on  consumer  and  luxury  goods)  which  in 
itself  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  basic  strength  of  India’s 
economy  and  whidi  will  continue  to  make  India  an  import¬ 
ant  customer  for  the  industrial  countries. 

Increased  German  imports  from  India  and  the  finding 
of  a  modus  to  utilise  Germany’s  strong  cash  position  are 
the  keys  to  a  further  increase  of  exports  to  Inffia. 
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TRADE  WITH  WESTERN  EUROPE 


IN  1957  India’s  trade  with  various  West-European  con¬ 
tinental  countries  did  not  develop  on  a  uniform  pattern, 
due  to  the  specific  conditions  prevailing  in  each  of  them. 
France  wais  able  to  expand  her  trade  with  India  con¬ 
siderably.  During  the  first  eight  months  of  1957  French 
imports  from  India  reached  the  value  of  Fr.  10,23  million  as 
against  Fr.  6,211  million  during  the  corresponding  period 
‘of  1956.  French  exports  to  India  during  the  same  periods 
increased  from  Fr.  11,004  million  to  Fr.  15,000  million. 
French  business  circles  lately  have  shown  an  increased 
interest  in  the  Indian  nuu-ket,  and  there  are  indications  that 
as  a  result  of  this  vigorous  attitude  the  trade  between  the 
two  countries  is  likely  to  expand. 

Switzerland’s  trade  with  India  continued  to  increase,  and 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1957  her  exports  fo  India 
amounted  to  the  value  of  Sw.  Fr.  141.4  million  (during  the 
whole  of  1955  these  exports  were  Sw.  Fr.  109.5  million,  and 
during  the  whole  of  1956,  Sw.  Fr.  146.3  million).  Swiss 
imports  from  India,  while  still  only  representing  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  value  of  her  exports  to  India,  amounted  to 
Sw.  Fr.  23.3  million  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1957 
(the  value  of  imports  during  the  whole  of  1955  was  Sw.  Fr. 

23.5  million,  and  during  the  wliole  of  1956,  Sw.  Fr.  21.5 
million). 
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Italy’s  imports  from  India  show  a  considerable  decrease 
while  the  exports  to  that  country  continued  to  rise.  During 
the  first  eight  months  of  1957  Italy’s  imports  amounted  to 
only  7,846  lire  as  against  11,195  million  lire  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1956,  while  the  exports  to  India 
reached  were  valued  at  26,493  million  lire  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1957  as  against  25,502  million  lire  during! 
the  corresponding  period  of  1956. 

Of  the  Benelux  countries,  Holland  was  able  to  slightly 
increase  her  imports  from  India  while  her  exports  to  India 
show  a  decrease,  and  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  trade  with  India 
shows  a  considerable  drop  in  both  directions.  Imports 
amounted  to  only  Belg.  Fr.  298.6  million  during  the  first  five 
months  of  1957  as  against  Belg.  Fr.  473.1  million  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1956,  and  exports  to  India  dropped 
from  Belg.  Fr.  1,092.9  million  during  the  first  five  months 
of  1956  to  Belg.  Fr.  855.3  million  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1957. 

Holland’s  imports  from  India  were  put  at  28.8  million 
guilders  during  the  first  six  months  of  1957  as  against  27.4 
million  guilders  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1956. 
Her  exports  to  India  decreased  during  the  same  period  from 

45.5  million  guilders  to  43.4  million  guilders. 


INDIA  AND  SCANDINAVIA 

Sweden’s  exports  to  India  were  valued  at  Sw.kr.  85.6 
million  during  the  first  8  months  of  1957  (the  exports  during 
the  whole  of  1956  amounted  to  SwJir.  131.8  million).  The 
1957  exports  included  iron  and  steel  valued  at  SwJcr.  16.9 
million,  non-electrical  machinery — SwJcr.  16.2  million. 
Among  other  important  export  goods  were  products  of  the 
paper  and  juilp  industries. 

Swedish  imports  from  India  during  the  first  8  months 
of  1957  amounted  to  Sw.kr.  18  million  and  inaluded  imports 
of  foodstuffs  and  provisions  to  the  value  of  SwJcr.  9.4 
million  and  tea  and  spices  to  the  value  of  SwJcr.  5.3  million. 
Sweden’s  total  imports  from  India  in  1956  amoiinted  to 
SwJcr.  23  million. 

Norway’s  exports  to  India  reached  the  value  of  NJcr. 
55  million  during  the  first  9  months  of  1957  as  against  NJcr.  ; 
45  million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1956,  and  j 
her  imports  from  Indi^  decreased  to  N.kr.  11  million  during 
the  first  9  months  of  1957  having  amounted  to  NJcr.  14.6 
million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1956. 

Denmark’s  exports  to  India  amounted  to  DJcr.  25.3 
million  during  the  first  9  months  of  1957  as  against  DJcr. 

24.6  million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1956  and 
imports  from  India  show  an  increase  from  DJcr.  12.3  million 
during  the  first  9  months  of  1956  to  D.kr.  14.5  million 
during  the  corresponding  period  1957. 

All  these  figures  show  a  strong  favourable  trade  balance 
fm*  the  Scandinavian  countries  against  India. 
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Spain  and  Japan  — 

Early  Diplomatic  Relations  (ii) 

By  Joachim  O,  Ronall 


Despite  their  suspicions  of  foreign  missionary  activities 
the  Japanese  were  still  eager  for  foreign  trade.  In  1598,  leyasu, 
Hideyoshi’s  successor,  despatched  an  embassy  to  Manila  pro¬ 
posing  a  treaty  of  mutual  unrestricted  trade  and  requesting  a 
number  of  Spanish  shipwrights.  His  main  agent  in  these 
negotiations  was  a  Franciscan  friar,  Jerome  de  Jesus,  who  by 
his  enthusiasm  obviously  impressed  the  Shogun.  The  Spaniards 
were  slow  to  reply.  It  was  not  before  1602  that  they  reacted. 
Spanish  sources  show  the  great  interest  the  Japanese  initiative 
evoked.  Subsequently,  from  1604  onward,  trade  with  Japan 
was  extensively  discussed  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies  in 
Spain  as  well  as  by  the  secular  and  the  ecclesiastical  council 
in  Manila.  It  was  now  decided  to  break  the  Portuguese  double 
monopoly.  In  1608,  Pope  Paul  V  rescinded  the  Jesuit  monopoly 
on  missionary  work  in  Japan.  On  July  25,  1609,  King  Philip 
III  permitted  by  decree  the  citizens  of  Manila  to  trade  with 
Japan. 

Meanwhile,  a  Dutch  vessel,  “De  Leifde,”  had  arrived  in 
Japan  on  April  19,  1600,  and  with  her  as  pilot-major,  an 
Englishman,  Will  Adams.  He  was  brought  before  leyasu  and 
became  his  technical  expert  and  adviser  on  foreign  affairs.  His 
simple,  forthright  and  virile  letters  make  delightful  reading, 
leyasu,  annoyed  by  the  Spanish  delay  of  his  requests  and  now 
advised  by  Adams,  realised  that  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
could  meet  his  requirements  as  well,  particularly  after  both  had 
proven  their  valour  in  their  wars  against  Spain.  Dutch  trade 
was  licensed  in  1605.  It  became  quickly  a  great  concern  to 
both  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  1606,  a  Spanish  mission  under 
Captain  Francisco  Moreno,  accompanied  and  advised  by  the 
Franciscan  Luis  de  Sotelo,  appeared  in  Yedo  to  discuss  trade 
with  the  Japanese  and  to  press  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch. 

While  willing  to  trade,  the  Japanese  remained  un¬ 
cooperative  about  the  Dutch.  A  Dutch  factory  was  opened, 
in  1609,  at  Hirado,  a  Japanese  island  west  of  Kyushu.  During 
the  same  year,  a  typhoon  once  more  intervened  in  the  relations 
between  Spain  and  Japan.  Don  Rodriguez  de  Vivero  y  Velasco, 
ex-Governor  General  of  the  Philippines,  was  shipwrecked  on 
his  way  from  Manila  to  Acapulco  and  landed  at  the  coast  of 
Satsuma  on  Kyushu.  Among  those  saved  with  him  was  Fra 
Luis  de  Sotelo  who  was  to  take  an  important  part  in  the 
further  development  of  Spanish-Japanese  relations.  Vivero 
and  his  retinue  were  courteously  received  by  leyasu.  During 
their  enforced  stay  in  Japan  and  advised  by  Luis  de  Sotelo 
Vivero  drafted  a  treaty  to  be  concluded  between  what  he 
thought  was  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  the  King  of  Spain. 
The  draft  contained  three  main  points:  Japanese  protection  for 
the  Christian  priests  residing  in  Japan,  an  alliance  between 
Japan  and  Spain  and,  in  proof  of  this  alliance,  the  expulsion 
of  the  Dutch  “the  sworn  enemies  of  Spain  and  pirates  of  the 
worst  description.”  leyasu  accepted  the  first  two  conditions, 
but  refused  the  third,  although  he  politely  thanked  Vivero  for 
“informing  him  of  the  true  character  of  the  Dutch.” 

leyasu,  one  of  the  great  political  figures  of  Japan  and  of 
his  time,  was  convinced  that  Japan  needed  foreign  assistance 
in  three  main  fields  which  he  considered  as  of  primary 
importance  for  his  country,  foreign  trade,  a  merchant  marine 
and  the  development  of  newly  discovered  metal  mines.  He 
was  willing  to  make  concessions  in  order  to  obtain  foreign 
support  for  his  projects.  He  was  even  prepared  to  permit, 
within  certain  limits,  foreign  missionary  activities  although 
the  story  the  pilot  of  the  “San  Felipe”  had  told  might  still 
have  been  in  his  mind.  It  must  have  been  difficult  for  the 


Japanese  to  understand  the  importance  the  Spaniards  attributed 
to  religious  matters  towards  which  they  themselves  were  quite 
indifferent. 

On  July  4,  1610,  the  treaty,  the  first  diplomatic  instrument 
was  signed  between  Vivero  and  leyasu.  The  latter  entrusted 
Vivero  with  a  letter  and  presents  for  the  Spanish  Court.  But 
Philipp  III  was  slow  in  acknowledging  both.  Three  Franciscan 
friars,  despatched  by  the  King  for  that  purpose,  reached  Japan 
only  towards  the  end  of  1615  —  and  then  were  not  permitted 
to  see  leyasu.  Vivero  himself  sailed  for  Mexico,  shortly  after 
the  treaty  was  signed,  in  one  of  the  boats  constructed  for 
leyasu  by  Will  Adams.  On  its  return  to  Japan,  the  same  vessel 
brought  another  Spanish  embassy  under  Sotomayor  and  Captain 
Sebastian  Vizcaino  to  Japan.  They  were  again  accompanied 
by  Luis  de  Sotelo  who,  by  this  time,  had  become  the  Spanish 
expert  on  Japanese  affairs. 

Born  at  Seville  in  1574,  Sotelo  entered  the  order  of  the 
Franciscans  and  came  to  Japan,  for  the  first  time,  in  1603. 
There  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  leyasu  and  particularly  of 
Date  Masamune,  Daimyo  of  Mutsu,  then  the  most  important 
noble  in  northern  Honshu,  a  patron  of  arts  and  sciences,  a 
farsighted  and  liberal  leader  who  considered  foreign  relations 
as  most  important  for  Japan.  Sotelo  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  unusual  qualifications  and  highly  skilled  in  the  art  of 
difficult  and  often  frustrating  negotiations  required  by  the 
particular  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  But  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  political,  commercial  ,and  religious  ambitions  in  the 
person  of  Sotelo  failed  to  achieve  definite  results  from  the 
Japanese.  Reiterating  their  demand  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Dutch  from  Japan,  Sotomayor  and  Sotelo  presented  them  as 
rebels  against  the  King  of  Spain,  untrustworthy  elements  who 
would  bring  the  seed  of  subversion  to  Japan.  Furthermore,  the 
Spanish  ambassadors  offered  again  an  alliance,  pilots,  ship¬ 
wrights,  artillery  and  gunsmiths  and  asked  for  Spanish  pilots 
to  be  allowed  to  survey  the  coast  of  Japan. 

The  Japanese,  having  by  now  fully  realised  the  advantages 
of  competition,  remained  adamant  in  their  refusal  to  expel  the 
Dutch.  Japan  was  to  be  open  for  all  foreigners,  “none  ought 
to  be  excluded.”  The  request  for  a  survey  was  granted, 
apparently  before  Will  Adams  was  consulted.  When  questioned 
he  explained  the  development  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
empires  overseas  —  for  Japanese  ears  ‘entirely  in  line  with  the 
story  of  the  “San  Felipe”  pilot,  that  priests  are  sent  to  Japan 
"ut  praetextu  proedicandi  Evangelii  regna  invadant”  —  in  the 
words  of  the  Jesuit  Provincial  Carvalho,  reporting  to  Rome. 
Moreover  Will  Adams  being  himself  a  pilot,  might  not  have 
been  entirely  free  of  professional  apprehensions  of  the  Spanish 
survey.  When  Vizcaino,  already  famous  for  his  explorations  of 
the  Gulf  of  California  and  of  the  Pacific  Coast  as  far  as 
Oregon,  appeared  in  Yedo  again  after  the  completion  of  his 
survey,  to  take  his  leave,  he  was  informed  that  in  future 
Spaniards  might  trade  with  Japan,  but  priests  would  no  longer 
be  allowed  in  the  country. 

The  Shogunate  had  become  restive  after  a  number  of 
Daimyos  had  accepted  the  Catholic  faith  and  leyasu  obtained 
documentary  evidence  of  their  connections  with  King  Philip 
III.  A  certain  Nishi  Soshin  was  sent  by  leyasu  to  western 
countries  to  investigate  the  questions  of  Christianity  there. 
After  an  absence  of  three  years  he  reported  on  the  religious 
wars  in  Europe  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  between 
Christians  and  Moslems,  on  the  events  of  the  Night  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  the  Gunpowder  Plot  —  in  short,  he  must  have 
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given  a  picture  of  a  Europe  torn  by  the  aggressive  intolerance 
and  persecutions  for  religious  reasons  which  appeared  to  the 
Japanese  utterly  incomprehensible  and  extremely  dangerous. 

The  expulsion  of  Catholic  priests  from  Protestant  countries, 
as  reported  by  Nishi  Soshin  and  by  Will  Adams,  confirmed 
leyasu  in  his  decision  to  do  the  same.  This  was  in  1612,  from 
which  year  the  chroniclers  of  the  church  date  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  in  Japan.  In  the  course  of  the  anti-Christian 
measure  Luis  de  Sotelo,  too,  was  arrested.  Upon  request  of 
his  patron.  Date  Masamune,  he  was  released.  Date  took  him 
to  Sendai  and  shortly  later  entrusted  him  with  an  embassy  to 
Rome  and  to  Spain  which  was  to  become  the  culmination  of 
Sotelo's  career  and  of  Spanish-Japanese  relations.  Much  has 
been  speculated  about  the  timing  of  this  embassy: —  at  a  time 
when  the  Shogunate  tightens  its  measures  for  the  expulsion  of 
foreign  priests.  Date  endeavours  to  enter  into  friendly  relations 
with  the  King  of  Spain  by  means  of  an  impressive  embassy. 
No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  brought  forward  for  this 
initiative  of  which  leyasu  must  have  known. 

In  1613,  Luis  de  Sotelo  and  Hasekura  Rokuemon  with  a 
numerous  retinue  —  the  figures  given  are  between  60  and  ISO 
—  set  out  for  Mexico.  On  January  25,  1614,  they  reached 
Acapulco,  on  May  8  Mexico  City  where  most  of  the  mission 
remained.  Hasekura,  Sotelo  and  about  40  others  continued 
their  way  to  Europe,  and  on  October  5,  1614,  the  embassy 
arrived  at  the  Andalusian  port  of  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda. 
From  there  they  proceeded  to  Seville  where  the  city’s  great  son, 
Luis  de  Sotelo,  was  enthusiastically  received.  A  letter  from  Date 
Masamune  to  the  City  of  Seville,  dated  Sendai,  October  26, 
1613,  was  submitted  proposing  favourable  trade  arrangements. 
The  reason  for  this  rather  strange  approach  was  the  Spanish 
law.  Direct  commerce  between  the  Spanish  colonies  and  foreign 
countries  was  forbidden.  Likewise,  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
South  Seas  were  not  permitted  to  trade  directly  with  each 


other.  All  this  trade  had  to  pass  through  Spain  ahd  was  there 
channelled  through  one  port  —  Seville. 

The  embassy,  by  way  of  Cordova  and  Toledo,  reached 
Madrid  and  made  their  solemn  enti^  there  on  December  20. 
1614.  On  January  30,  1615,  Hasekura  and  Sotelo  were  received 
in  audience  by  the  King  and  some  days  later,  by  the  then 
omnipotent  Duke  of  Lerma.  On  February  17,  Hasekura  was 
baptised  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  the  Duke  of  Lerma  being 
his  godfather.  The  embassy  stayed  in  Spain  for  eight  months 
and  then  proceeded  to  Rome.  After  having  passed  through 
Barcelona,  Genoa  and  Civita  Vecchia,  they  arrived  in  Rome 
at  the  end  of  October,  1615.  Detailed  descriptions  have  been 
preserved  about  the  magnificent  reception  of  the  embassy  by 
Pope  Paul  V.  The  highlight  was  the  delivery  of  a  letter  from 
Date  Masamune  to  the  Pope  asking  for  the  despatch  of 
Franciscan  friars  to  serve  in  his  domain,  and  to  assist  him  to 
enter  into  friendly  relations  with  the  King  of  Spain.  In 
January  1616  the  embassy  returned  from  Italy  to  Spain.  Sotelo, 
now  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  was  appointed  Com- 
minioner  of  Missions  in  Japan  and  special  agreements  were 
concluded  between  him  and  his  order  regarding  missionary 
activities  in  Japan.  Reports  mention  the  embassy  on  its  return 
in  Acapulco  in  1617,  in  Manila  in  1618.  But  only  in  August 
1620  is  Hasekura,  with  his  train  reduced  to  11,  reported  back 
in  Sendai. 

Sotelo  remained  in  Manila  and  reappears  in  Japan  only 
in  1622.  There  he  was  arrested  almost  immediately  on  arrival 
and  some  time  later  executed  at  Nagaaki  —  in  the  wake  of 
the  new  Japanese  policy  to  drive  out  Christianity  from  her 
soil  which  had  been  stringently  enforced  whilst  the  embassy  was 
in  Europe.  This  was  the  end  of  ten  years  official  efforts  to 
promote  relations  between  Spain  and  Japan. 

Meanwhile,  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  Japan.  The 
Shogunate  had  become  increasingly  suspicious  of  Spanish 
activities.  These  apprehensions  were  apparently  corrobmted 
by  the  reports  of  Japanese  emissaries  to  Europe  and  of  Japanese 
apostates  who  had  been  to  the  West,  became  Christians  and 
abjured  their  new  faith  upon  their  return  to  Japan.  Among 
these,  a  Jesuit  by  the  name  of  Araki  is  mentioned  by  several 
sources.  An  official  history  of  Japan  mentions  one  Ibi  Masayoshi 
as  having  spent  seven  years  in  Europe  in  quest  of  knowledge 
about  Christianity. 

The  rest  is  quickly  told.  Three  anti-Christian  edicts  had 
been  published  by  leyasu  in  1611,  1612  and  1614,  before  his 
death  in  1616.  But  their  implementation  was  only  fully  insisted 
upon  after  leyasu’s  death  by  Hidetada,  his  successor.  A  Spanish 
embassy  from  Manila  in  1622  had  to  return  without  having 
been  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  Shogun.  A  year  later 
another  embassy  which  was  to  notify  the  Japanese  authorities 
of  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  King  Philip  IV  (1612-1665) 
was  similarly  treated  although  by  order  of  the  Governor 
General  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Archbishop  of  Manila,  no 
priests  accompanied  the  embassy.  In  1624,  Hidetada  gave 
orders  to  deport  all  Spaniards  from  Japan.  At  the  same  time. 
Japanese  Christians  were  forbidden  to  go  abroad.  Non- 
Christian  Japanese  were  still  allowed  to  do  so  provided  they 
did  not  visit  the  Philippines. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  first  phase  of  Spanish-Japanese 
intercourse.  Much  effort  had  been  invested  to  develop  these 
relations.  Both  sides  must  have  been  disappointed  by  what 
they 'considered  the  failure  of  the  other  part.  The  missionary 
effort  of  the  church  came  to  an  end.  The  Japanese  did  not  see 
their  expectations  for  trade  with  mighty  Spain  fulfilled.  Others 
took  ovas.  Still,  some  of  the  exiled  Spanish  traders  and  priests 
ventured  to  return  to  Japan.  They  could  save  their  lives  only 
by  apostasy  or  become  martyrs  of  their  faith.  The  Shimabara 
Revolt  of  1637  marked  the  end  of-  Christianity  and  of  the 
"Christian  Century”  in  Japan.  The  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese 
followed.  The  Dutch  remained  the  only  link  between  Japan 
and  the  western  world  for  more  than  2(X)  years. 

{Concluded) 
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The  Transfer  of  Power  in  India  by  V.  P.  Menon  (Long¬ 
mans,  505.) 

The  author  of  this  work  played  a  vital  part  in  the  events 
he  now  describes.  An  enthusiast  for  the  ideal  of  an  all- 
India  federation,  his  career  as  Constitutional  Adviser 
ended  in  the  shattering  of  his  hopes  with  the  partition  of  the 
sub-continent.  His  book  might,  therefore,  have  developed 
into  a  bitter  tirade  against  those  who  demanded  or  acquiesced 
in  the  division  of  the  Indian  motherland  —  the  Muslims  and 
the  British.  In  fact  Mr.  Menon  is  restrained  and  objective  in 
his  presentation  of  events  and  in  his  judgments.  But  how¬ 
ever  non-partisan  he  strives  to  be,  Mr.  Menon,  being  human, 
cannot  attain  complete  detachment.  Perhaps  such  an 
Olympian  approach  is  not,  anyway,  desirable;  the  value  of 
this  study  lies  precisely  in  the  author’s  close  association  with 
controversial  decisions.  So,  while  he  retains  the  professional 
civil  servant’s  capacity  to  look  at  problems  in  perspective, 
the  tenor  of  the  study  isxlecidedly  sympathetic  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  view,  with  which  the  author  came,  finally,  to  be 
personally  and  officially  associated. 

Out  of  some  440  pages  of  text  (there  are  also  appendices 
reproducing  important  speeches  and  documents)  sixty  are 
devoted  to  political  developments  before  the  Second  World 
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War,  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  the  war  years,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  last  two  years  before  independence.  This 
predominant  emphasis  upon  the  final  scenes  in  the  drama  is 
certainly  justified  by  the  complexity  of  the  final  negotiations 
and  by  the  author’s  ability  to  illuminate  these  scenes  from 
his  own  experience.  But  to  attempt  to  elucidate  the  disastrous 
breakdown  of  confidence  between  the  Congress,  the  Muslim 
League,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  British  Government, 
which  determined  the  course  of  events  from  1939  to  1947, 
one  must  examine  the  preceding  period  in  much  greater 
detail. 

Why  did  Congress  reject  without  trial  every  constitu¬ 
tional  proposal  made  by  the  British  Government  from  1918 
to  1942?  How  did  the  close  cooperation  of  Hindu  and 
Muslim  politicians  demonstrated  in  the  Lucknow  Pact  of 
1916  and  the  Swaraj-Khilafat  alliance  of  1918-22  degenerate 
into  the  flouting  of  Muslim  feelings  by  the  Congress  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governments  of  1937-9,  and  the  forthright  Muslim 
demand  for  Pakistan  in  1940?  If  one  can  discover  answers 
to  these  questions,  the  extraordinary  manoeuvres  of  the  years 
1942-7  become  intelligible:  but  the  answers  lie  deep  in 
history,  and  Mr.  Menon  does  not  even  show  whether  he  is 
aware  that  these  questions  need  answering.  So  he  is  driven 
to  blame  the  failures  of  the  last  years  upon  the  shortcomings 
of  the  British  Government  and  upon  Jinnah,  who  appears  in 
these  pages  almost  as  a  figure  of  evil,  a  Mephistophelian 
menace. 

This  unconscious  bias  is  illustrated  in  the  treatment  of 
the  events  of  1942.  In  describing  the  Cripps  Mission  and  its 
failure,  the  author  does  much  less  than  justice  to  the  titanic 
endeavours  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  to  break  the  political  dead¬ 
lock  ;  he  gives  no  indication  of  the  “each  for  himself”  spirit 
which  prevailed  in  almost  every  section  of  Indian  political 
life  at  the  time ;  he  passes  over  the  all  but  cynical  response 
offered  by  the  Congress  who  expected  that  within  a  few 
months  the  British  Government  would  be  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  accede  to  their  demands.  His  conclusion: 
that  the  Mission  was  a  propaganda  gesture  to  impress 
American  opinion,  is  unworthy  of  such  a  highminded  author. 
A  legacy  of  frustration  remained  when  Cripps  departed,  and 
in  August  the  Congress  abandoned  peaceful  methods,  launch¬ 
ing  an  all-out  campaign  of  physical  violence.  This  outbreak 
is  glossed  over  by  Mr.  Menon  in  two  brief  sentences,  yet 
this  resort  to  the  weapon  of  sabotage  and  terror  cannot  thus 
be  ignored.  It  illustrates  the  bankruptcy  into  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  High  Command  had  fallen,  it  left  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  highly  dubious  of  the  possibility  of  working  for  agree¬ 
ment,  and  it  tossed  political  initiative  into  the  supple  hands 
of  Jinnah.  Mr.  Menon  sees  in  the  Simla  Conference  of  June 
1945  the  “point  of  no  return,”  when  the  hopes  of  an  agreed 
solution  to  the  Hindu-Muslim  imbroglio  vanished  forever: 
if  it  is  true  that  any  event  is  inevitable  in  history,  then  the 
time  from  the  rejection  of  the  Cripps  offer  to  the  “August 
Disturbances”  in  1942  appears  to  form  the  watershed  from 
which  flowed  the  ultimate  division  of  India. 

The  actual  circumstances  under  which  the  decision  on 
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partition  was  taken  are  related  in  Chapter  XV,  “The  Evolu¬ 
tion  of  a  Plan.”  It  appears  that  in  February  1947  the  British 
Government,  having  exhausted  every  alternative,  was  prepared 
in  desperation  to  surrender  authority  to  the  various  provincial 
govermnents,  leaving  them  to  create  whatever  “successor 
states”  they  might  desire.  Horrified  at  the  prospect  of  the 
complete  dismemberment  of  India,  Nehru  and  the  Congress 
thereupon  consented  to  the  lesser  evil  of  Pakistan,  and  to  the 
creation  of  two  new  Dominions  formed  under  provisions 
of  the  much-reviled  1935  Government  of  India  Act.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  author  is  not  quite  precise  as  to  the  details 
of  the  abortive  plan,  nor  as  to  exactly  how  and  when  the 
British  Government  and  the  Congress  finally  accepted  the 
demand  for  Pakistan:  perhaps  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  publish 
the  full  details.  The  complete  story,  therefore,  still  remains 
to  be  told. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  tale  will  be  retold  many 
times,  for  it  has  a  deeper  and  wider  significance  than  that 
of  mere  domestic  politics.  It  offers  a  fascinating  case  study 
in  problems  of  political  action  and  political  agreement.  The 
British  solution  to  nearly  every  political  problem  (for 
example,  the  rise  of  the  working  class,  or  the  emancipation 
of  women)  is  to  convert  agitators  into  committee-men,  in 
parliament  or  local  government,  and  by  getting  them  to  work 
with  others  on  practical  problems  bring  them  to  terms  with 
the  system.  But  in  the  1920’s  the  Congress  refused  to  work 
with  British  administrators,  and  in  the  1940’s  the  Muslim 
League  refused  to  work  alongside  the  Congress;  and  so  the 
standard  British  solution  failed  to  solve  the  problem.  But 
this  is  only  one  of  many  lessons  which  this  story  reveals.  It 
is,  on  balance,  a  sorry  story.  Few  reputations  are  enhanced 
in  these  pages.  There  is  Jinnah  who,  despite  the  author’s 
antipathy,  emerges  as  a  man  of  unconquerable  will. 
Rajagopalachari,  who  kept  his  humanity  and  his  judgment 
when  his  party  were  losing  theirs.  Wavell,  who  had  carried 
a  crushing  burdep  of  wartime  responsibility,  and  was  still 
ready  to  give  his  all.  as  he  said,  for  the  “greatness”  of  India 
(this  book  says  nothing  to  confirm  or  deny  the  persistent 
legend  that  Wavell  was  removed  because  he  would  not  agree 
4o  partition).  Among  the  other  leaders,  Gandhi  too  often  met 
proposals  for  progress  with  what  the  author  calls  “legalistic 
arguments”  (p.  302)  and  when  at  the  eleventh  hour  he 
proposed  a  truly  magnanimous  gesture  in  an  attempt  to  win 
back  Jinnah’s  confidence,  the  Congress  High  Command  re¬ 
jected  his  plan  (pp.  352-3). 

One  happy  outcome  of  the  struggle  was  the  goodwill 
vouchsafed  by  India  to  Britain  when  independence  was 
finally  achiev^.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  for  hope  that  Mr. 
Menon  concludes  his  book  with  a  powerful  plea  for  coopera¬ 
tion  and  friendship  between  India  and  Pakistan  today. 

Hugh  Tinker 

Development  for  Free  Asia  by  MAURICE  ZiNKiN  (Chatto 

and  Windus,  21r.) 

Since  this  book  was  written  the  economic  background 
of  Asia  has  taken  on  a  somewhat  sombre  tint.  The  latest 
appraisal  of  the  Colombo  Plan  notes  that  the  pace  of 
development  ’was  outrunning  available  resources.  Most 
countries  of  the  East,  and  particularly  India,  have  had 
difficulty  in  financing  their  programmes.  The  raw  materials 
that  these  nations  can  offer  have  recently  declined  in  price 
and  the  terms  of  trade  have  turned  against  them.  CajMtal 
accumulation  —  always  difficult  for  them  —  has  become  less 
easy,  and  they  have  had  to  seek  loans  to  finance  the  many 
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IAN  THOMSON 

‘  Not  to  know  about  Asia  ’  says  the  author  ‘  is  to  be 
out  of  touch  and  out  of  focus  .  .  .  No  one  can  doubt 
that  Asia,  as  a  continent,  is  wide  awake  today  and  has 
assumed  a  strength  and  greatness  unforeseen  even 
fifty  years  ago.’  This  important  book  shows  how  this 
remarkable  transformation  has  come  about.  What  is 
Asia’s  role  in  world  affairs?  With  what  outworn 
attitudes,  dating  from  the  ‘  Europe  in  Asia  ’  phase  so 
recently  ended,  do  Europe  and  Asia  confront  each 
other?  Half-tone  illustrations  and  maps.  18s.  net 
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This  is  a  remarkable  synthesis  of  the  experience  of  a 
I  lifetime,  enriched  by  a  close  knowledge  of  nature  and 
'  by  reading  that  has  been  a  memorable  exploration  of 
the  treasures  of  philosophy  and  religion,  from  early 
Indian  and  Chinese  writings  to  those  of  Western 
Civilization.  18s.  net 
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BUDDH4  and  BUDDHIN9I 

Maurice  Percheron  Translated  by  Edmimd  Stapleton 
This  is  a  vivid  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Buddhism 
during  the  twenty-five  centuries  of  its  history.  It  extends 
from  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  Buddha  Sakyamuni 
himself  (which  are  set  against  the  background  of  the 
pre-Buddhistic  scene)  to  the  sixth  Council  of  the 
Community  he  founded,  held  in  Rangoon  in  1954.  Bias 
in  favour  of  “original”  teachings  has  been  avoided, 
and  these,  so  far  as  they  can  be  discerned,  have  been 
treated  on  a  level  with  the  luxuriant  developments  of 
later  times. 

Joseph  Campbell,  the  distinguished  American  Orientalist 
and  translator,  wrote  of  the  book  —  ‘It  was  a  pleasure 
to  read  ...  It  is  a  remarkably  clear  and  concise  state¬ 
ment  and  will  certainly  be  a  valuable  book  for 
students  .  .  .  The  sections  on  early  Buddhism  and  the 
Hinayana  schools  are  particularly  good.’  6s.  Od. 
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A  History  of  Malaya  and  her  Neighbours  Volume  I 

F.  J.  Moorhead 

‘The  student  and  the  lay  reader  alike  cannot  fail  to  be 
absorbed  by  this  first  volume  .  .  .  The  book  provides 
a  useful  and  interesting  background  to  the  eventual 
spread  of  British  influence  over  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  fills  a  long-felt  need  for  a  compact,  yet  com¬ 
prehensive,  survey  of  the  pre-164i  era.’  lls.  6d. 
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schemes  under  way.  But  loans  are  not  easy  to  find  and  most 
countries  are  threatened  with  the  danger  of  having  to  modify 
their  plans. 

But  this  does  not  make  the  book  less  valuable.  On  the 
contrary,  only  by  studying  it  will  the  nations  receiving  aid 
and  those  giving  it  be  able  to  understand  the  new  conditions. 
Will  India  be  tempted  to  forsake  the  capitalist  camp  under 
the  impression  that  capital  is  more  easily  obtained  under  a 
Communist  rdgime?  The  fundamentals  of  the  whole  problem 
are  shown  very  clearly,  and  once  we  know  these  we  can  put 
into  proper  perspective  any  temporary  change  in  the 
mechanism  of  finance.  It  is  the  economic  and  social 
environment  which  is  important. 

The  study  tends  to  lean  heavily  on  Indian  experience, 
as  the  author  admits  (because  he  knows  that  country  best) 
but  no  countiy  is  neglected.  The  author  is,  refreshingly, 
moved  by  the  essentially  human  aspect  of  economics:  both 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  nation,  he  says,  there  are 
more  important  ends  in  life  than  becoming  rich.  Economic 
progress  is  only  doubtfully  also  moral  progress.  But  those 
who  love  their  country  today  belieye  that  to  be  great  she 
must  be  powerful,  and  to  be  powerful  she  must  first  be  rich. 
Economic  progress  is  therefore  now  sought,  in  Asia  as  else¬ 
where,  for  reasons  which  are  not  economic.  This  thought 
provides  a  more  powerful  driving  power  than  any  known 
before.  People  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  an  ideal 
that  they  would  not  make  for  riches  —  especially  someone 
Rise’s  riches. 

The  various  factors  involved  in  becoming  powerful  — 
economic,  political,  and  social  —  are  carefully  examined.  A 
vital  prerequisite  is  capital  accumulation.  The  standard  of 
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living  is  an  important  consideration  here,  and  one  that,  in 
one  sense,  works  in  favour  of  the  poor  countries  of  the  East 
On  a  high  standard  these  countries  would  have  nothing  left 
to  save.  As  it  is,  their  requirements  are  few,  so  if  they  can 
be  induced  to  save  instead  of  wasting  their  money  on  lavish 
ceremonial  expenditure,  they  will  be  adding  to  their  country’s 
capital.  Thus  there  have  been  exhortations  in  India  against 
this  type  of  ostentation.  In  China,  and  to  a  lesser  but  still 
important  extent  in  India,  capital  has  been  formed  by . 
utilising  the  peasants’  time.  Under-employed  or  unemployed 
labour  has  been  put  to  irrigation  or  water-conservancy  works, 
farm  building  and  so  on.  The  place  of  the  big  institutions  — ■ 
banks  and  insurance  companies  in  the  non-socialist  countries, 
and  of  cooperatives  elsewhere — is  studied.  It  is  sometimes 
important  to  determine  how  far  deficit  financing  may 
reinforce  taxation. 

In  most  Asian  countries  the  function  of  profit  is  mis¬ 
understood  and  has  been  condemned  on  the  demerits  that 
are  known  to  everyone  and  which  are  freely  admitted  by 
capitalists.  With  all  these  demerits  in  mind,  the  author  is 
categorically  of  the  opinion  that  nothing  creates  capital  as 
quickly  as  profits.  This  question  of  capital  formation  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  problem  of  who  is  to  contribute.  In 
underdeveloped  countries  it  may  have  to  be  the  foreigner 
who  undertakes  the  techniques.  Each  country  must  educate, 
itself  in  business  methods.  What  would  happen  in  the  Middle 
East  if  oil  ran  out  and  the  foreigners  went?  Nehru  is  right 
when  he  insists  that  the  development  of  India  depends  on 
his  people’s  efforts  and  sacrifices.  If  Asia  wants  to  develop, 
it  must  carry  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  itself  —  which 
is  not  to  say  that  the  foreigner  has  no  place. 

In  Asia  nowadays  the  ideal  is  the  small  man.  There  are 
important  economic  consequences  flowing  from  this.  The 
role  of  the  government,  of  the  politician,  and  of  the 
bureaucrat  in  Asia  are  all  examined.  Cooperation  between 
these  is  rare  everywhere:  in  Asia  they  are  doubly  rare. 

In  discussing  population,  the  author  sometimes  skates 
on  very  thin  ice :  it  is  only  at  the  optimum  that  the  best  use 
will  be  made  of  resources.  At  the  moment  population  in  the 
East  is  above  this  number,  and  the  use  of  labour-intensive 
methods  of  production,  while  sensible  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment,  is  not  to  be  perpetuated.  In  spite  of  all 
difficulties,  Asia  is  on  the  move  rapidly  and  on  the  right 
lines.  Both  the  East  and  the  West  —  particularly  the  latter 
—  will  do  well  to  take  note  of  the  problems  raised  by 
Zinkin  and  the  arguments  he  uses. 

L.  Delqado 
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I  Hie  New  Malayan  Nation  by  Frank  H.  H.  King  {New 
York'.  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  $2.00) 

Mr.  King’s  study  of  communalism  and  nationalism  in 
Malaya  is  an  excellent  document.  Succinctly  it  outlines  the 
I  stubborn  raw  materials  out  of  which  the  new  nation  must 
be  created  and  the  problems  it  must  solve  if  it  is  to  survive 
1  and  flourish.  The  American  author  has  no  axe  to  grind, 

!  and  ahyone  seeking  to  prophesy  the  results  of  Malayan 
merdeka  will  be  grateful  for  this  comprehensive  summary 
i  of  the  groups  whose  interests  must  be  reconciled. 

The  group  images  we  all  form  of  other  peoples  are 
never  accurate,  though  they  motivate  a  great  deal  of  our 
behaviour.  In  Malaya  the  pictures  the  Malays  and  Chinese 
have  of  one  another  must  somehow  be  modifled  if  the 
I  Malayan  Chinese  are  going  to  And  themselves  fully  at  home 
in  the  new  nation.  That,  after  all,  is  the  crux  of  the  problem. 
The  Malays  have  the  political  and  the  Chinese  the  economic 
power.  If  either  is  used  as  a  weapon  to  force  concessions 
from  the  other,  “there  is  good  .reason  to  think,”  as  Professor 
Emerson  writes  in  the  Foreword,  “that  disaster  lies  ahead.” 

Bernard  Llewellyn 

A  Short  History  of  India  by  W.  H.  Moreland  and  Atul 

Chandra  Chatterjee  {Longmans,  30j.) 

“  Moreland  and  Chatterjee,”  now  reprinted  in  a  Fourth 
Edition,  has  many  claims  to  be  rated  the  best  general  text¬ 
book  of  Indian'  history.  Political,  administrative,  social, 
economic,  and  other  problems  all  have  their  place  in  a  flnely 
sustained  panoramic  picture  of  life  in  the  sub-continent  from 
the  earliest  times. 

Yet,  in  earlier  editions,  the  authors  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  least  impressive  as  they  approached  the  present  day. 
This  latest  edition  has  been  recast,  as  regards  the  last  period, 
by  Lady  Chatterjee,  following  the  demise  of  her  husband  in 
1955 ;  Mr.  Moreland  having  died  in  1938.  It  is  perhaps 
churlish  to  criticise  a  work  of  piety,  but  the  account  of 
.  political  events  in  the  twentieth  century  terminating  in  the 
transfer  of  power,  never  rises  above  a  level  of  flat,  factual 
narrative.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  -the  conception  of  India 
held  by  the  authors  reached  its  climax  in  the  era  of  Curzon. 
May  one  plead  that  in  subsequent  editions  (which  will  surely 
be  called  for)  the  terminal  date  may  be  put  back  instead  of 
forward? 

Hugh  Tinker 

Revelation  and  Reason  in  Islam  by  A.  }.  Arberry  {Allen 

&  Unwin,  12j.  6d.) 

This  book  reproduces  the  text  of  a  series  of  four 
lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Arberry  in  1956  to  review  the 
conflict  within  Islam  between  Revelation  and  Reason  and 
to  examine  the  attempts  made  by  theology,  philosophy, 
mysticism  and  authoritarianism  to  resolve  the  dilemma.  He 
draws  attention  to  the  acrimonious  quarrels  between  the 
early  theologians  of  Islam  and  traces  by  taking  into  account 
a  number  of  important  texts  which  have  only  recently 
become  available,  how  the  conflict  between  Revelation  and 
Reason  broke  out  and  developed  among  Mohammed’s 
followers. 

In  this  connection  due  recognition  is  paid  to  the 
Christian  background  to  the  sectarian  and  dogmatic  contro¬ 
versies  and  to  the  part  played  by  Greek  philosophy  intro¬ 
duced  into  Muslim  studies  in  sharpening  the  weapons  of 
polemic.  The  conclusion  of  the  author  is  that  thq  quarrel 
between  the  theologians  and  the  theosophists  raged  far  and 


wide  during  the  succeeding  centuries  and  is  still  not  ended ; 
the  history  of  that  last  great  controversy  in  Islam  has  yet 
to  be  written. 

RH.S. 

Jaina  Psychology  by  Mohan  Lal  Mehta  {Sohcadci  Jdn- 

dharma  Pracharak  Samid,  Amritsar,  India,  Rs.S) 

Jainism  represents  a  very  important  part  of  Hindu 
philosophy  and  thought.  Like  Buddhism  it  is  pragmatic  in 
intent  and  psychological  in  approach.  In  this  scholastic 
volume  the  author  has  made  a  psychological  analysis  of 
some  of  the  salient  features  of  the  Jaina  Doctrine  of 
Karma.  An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  compare 
critically  the  Jaina  analysis  of  different  psychological 
problems  with  the  investigations  of  modem  western 
psychology  and  the  speculations  of  other  schools  of  Indian 
philosophy.  The  writer  asserts  that  Karma  is  the  basis  of 
Jaina  psychology  and  defines  Karma  as  an  aggregate  of 
particles  of  very  fine  matter  which  is  not  perceptible  to 
the  senses. 

M.V.G. 

The  Upanishads,  a  Third  Eelecdon  by  SwAMi  Nikhi- 

lananda  {Phoenix  House,  25s.) 

The  Upanishads  deal  with  the  hoary  Brahmanistic 
spiritual  thinking  of  India  as  revealed  in  Vedic  philosophy 
and  literature.  Here  the  author  has  translated  two 
Upanishads  'from  the  Sanskrit  and  has  given  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  text  based  on  the  commentary  of 
Sankaracharya,  the  great  eighth  century  Vedic  commentator 
and  philosopher. 

First  he 'deals  with  the  Aitareya  Upanishad,  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  treatise  belonging  to  the  Rig  Veda.  Then 
he  deals  with  the  Brihadaranyaka  Upanishad,  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  the  most  profound  Brahmanistic  doctrine 
belonging  to  the  Yajur  Veda.  Sankaracharya’s  commentary 
on  this  Upanishad  is  his  longest  and  most  scholarly.  Here 
he  has  attempted  to  prove  the  existence  of  Brahman  as  a 
metaphysical  reality  by  means  of  both  reason  and  scriptural 
authority. 

In  explaining  the  concepts  revealed  in  the  two 
Upanishads  the  author  confines  himself  to  the  philosophy 
of  non-dualism  as  interpreted  by  Sankaracharya.  He  says 
that  only  in  the  light  of  non-dualism,  which  has  directly 
or  indirectly  influenced  all  other  systems,  can  one  discover 
in  Vedic  literature  an  inner  harmony  between  apparently 
different  thought  currents  and  perceive  the  development  of 
a  single  line  of  thought  culminating  in  the  realisation  of 
the  identity  of  Atman  and  Brahman. 

The  Aitareya  Upanishad  prescribes  rituals  for  the 
attainment  of  oneness  with  Prana  which  Sankaracharya 
asserts  as  the  goal  of  Self-Knowledge.  It  also  teaches  how 
by  realising  Atman  one  attains  Liberation.  The  Brihadar¬ 
anyaka  Upanishad  through  teachings,  logical  arguments  and 
meditation  upholds  the  Vedantic  concept  of  absolute 
identity  of  Atman  and  Brahman.  This  book  is  of  particular 
importance  to  students  of  Hindu  philosophy. 

S.W.N. 

1*11  Climb  Mount  Everest  Alone  by  Dennis  Roberts 

{Robert  Hcde,  155.) 

Twenty  years  after  Maurice  Wilson  lost  his  life  in  the 
fantastic  effort  to  climb  the  world’s  highest  peak  alone  and 
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with  little  training  the  full  story  of  his  life  and  of  the  ascent 
based  on  his  own  diary  is  told  for  the  first  time.  Something 
more  than  a  craving  for  adventiu'e  moved  this  strange  man, 
one  who  might  have  had  a  life  of  relative  comfort  in  the 
textile  industry  in  which  his  father  had  made  good,  but  who 
never  really  settled  down  to  civilian  life  after  his  demobilisa¬ 
tion  in  1919.  It  was  the  faith  of  a  crusader  that  impelled 
him,  still  rather  crippled  by  his  war  wounds,  first  to  learn 
to  fly  and  then  to  elude  the  vigilant  authorities  all  along  his 
route  by  air  and  land  and  to  make  his  way  into  Tibet  in 
disguise  to  start  his  iU-fated  climb.  The  story  is  well  told 
on  the  basis  of  much  careful  study  by  a  writer  who  once 
aspired  to  join  an  Everest  expedition  himself. 

B.E.H.F. 


Tlie  Herald  of  Spring  by  RABINDRANATH  Tagore,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Aurobindo  Bose  (John  Murray,  Ss.  6d.) 

This  selection  contains  about  half  of  the  Mohua  love 
poems  by  the  late  Tagore  composed  at  the  age  of  71.  The 
translator,  himself  a  Bengali,  has  very  ably  rendered  to 

English  these  typically  Bengali  love  poems.  His  short  essay 
on  the  life  of  Tagore  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are 

not  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  this  great  explosion 
of  literary  genius  of  modem  India. 

The  poems  here  view  love  from  various  lofty  angles. 
The  spiritual,  idealistic  and  symbolistic  aspects  of  love  are 
beautifuUy  portrayed  to  create  a  sublime  atmosphere  of 

radiant  bliss.  So  the  poet  looks  upon  an  imaginary  meeting 

between  lovers  as  a  gift  of  God  and  urges  the  God  of  Love 

to  reincarnate  himself  in  the  body  of  a  hero.  In  another 

place  he  describes  marriage  as  the  nectar 'of  sweet  union 
and  the  lighting  of  the  lamp  of  heaven  on  earth.  In  still 
another  place  he  pictures  a  newly  married  girl  as  the  fuUy- 
blossomed  flower  of  joy  on  the  stem  of  modesty.  Through 
all  the  poems  Tagore  attempts  to  focus  attention  on  the 
fact  that  the  joy  and  pangs  of  love  are  intertwined  with  the 
mysteries  of  creation  and  the  Creator. 

S.N.L. 


Report  of  the  Third  Regional  Conference  for  Asia 
and  the  Far  E^t  (Food  and  Agrictdture  Organisation, 
United  Nations.  Rome,  $1.00.  HMSO  5s.) 

This  is  the  ofiicial  report  on  the  Third  FAO  Regional 
Conference  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  held  at  Bandung, 
Indonesia,  from  8  to  19  October,  1956.  Nineteen  member- 
countries  besides  UN  observers  attending  the  conference 
reviewed  the  rise  in  population  and  agricultural  output  in 
the  region  as  a  whole  and  noted  that  the  area  had  become 
a  substantial  net  importer  of  foodstuffs  in  marked  contrast 
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to  the  position  before  the  Second  World  War  when  large 
net  exports  were  the  rule. 

The  report  dwells  on  the  work  of  FAO  in  the  region 
including  the  progress  of  its  technical  assistance  programme. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  FAO  is  particularly  concerned  with 
the  use  of  radio-active  isotopes  in  fundamental  studies  of 

plant  and  animal  nutrition  and  in  other  fields  where  the 
use  of  such  tracer  elements  holds  great  promise,  and  in  the 
application  of  irradiation  in  plant  breeding  and  in  food 
preservation. 

The  report  tabulates  the  principal  suggestions  and 
recommendations  made  during  the  deliberations  of  the 
conference.  Almost  all  of  them  refer  to  individual  and 

collective  methods  to  be  employed  by  the  Asian  countries 

to  increase  food  production  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
region.  The  report  reveals  the  unsatisfactory  food  position 
of  Asia. 

T.P.B. 


Citadel,  Market  and  Altar  by  Spencer  Heath  (The 

Science  of  Society  Foundation,  Maryland,  USA,  $6) 

By  adopting  a  scientific  approach  to  social  science  the 


author  in  this  work  discusses  the  philosophy  of  free  enter 
prise  in  a  thoughtful  and  provocative  manner.  It  is  original, 
persuasive  and  highly  controversial. 

The  writer  looks  at  socionomy  from  an  entirely  new 
angle  to  prove  that  true  sociality  is  inextricably  bound  up 

with  the  free  enterprise  system.  When  the  coercion  of  the 

State  enters  the  picture,  sociality  disappears.  One  cannot  be 

sociable  under  compulsion.  Socialism,  so  viewed,  becomes 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  Therefore  he  concludes  that  upon 
a  further  greater  development  of  the  existing,  non-political 
system  of  free  contractual  engagements,  and  thereby  much 
further  transformation  of  biological  energy  into  societal 
energy,  the  future  security  of  the  West  and  of  world 
civilisation  necessarily  depends. 

A.G. 


The  Symbol  of  the  Beast  by  Dagny  Carter  (Ronald 
Press  Company,  New  York,  $8.50) 

In  this  well-illustrated  book  the  author  gives  a  bird’s 
eye  view  of  the  strikingly  distinctive  animal-style  art  which 
flourished  for  millenia  over  the  vast  steppes  of  Eurasia. 
Beast  symbolism  depicted  in  ornaments’  mostly  used  as 
charms,  shows  that  the  ancient  tribes  and  peoples  of 
Siberia,  particularly  the  Scythians  who  occupied  Southern 
Russia  had  made  remarkable  progress  in  developing  the 
metallurgical  art.  The  animal-style  art  of  the  Scythian, 
Sino-Scythian,  Ordos,  Minussinsk  and  Ananino  groups  Anally 
succumbed  to  the  anthropomorphic  art  forms  of  Buddhism 
and  Christianity.  ParaUels  are  pointed  out  in  the  bronze 
ornaments  used  by  European  tribes  during  the  Migration 
•  peri(xl  as  late  as  the  Vikings  and  as  far  north  as  Scandinavia. 

After  describing  the  growth  of  animal-style  art  from 
southern  Russia,  north  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  across  ■ 
Siberia  to  the  Chinese  borders  the  author ,  discusses  the  I 
human  motif  descemible  in  Luristan  designs.  Then  she  I 
deals  with  the  development  of  the  similar  art  in  central  I 
Europe  to  give  a  graphic  account  of  the  animal-style  art  ■  ' 
of  the  Migration  period.  Art  students,  both  of  Europe  and 
of  Asia,  will  find  this  book  extremely  valuable  in  under¬ 
standing  little-known  art  forms  that  flourished  on  the 
northern  borders  of  the  civilised  world  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Mongols  in  Asia  and  the  Vikings  in  Europe. 

LA. 
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DESIGNER  OF  THE  TAJ 

By  H.  I.  S,  Kantcar 


SEVERAL  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  i^o  built 

the  Taj  Mahal.  These  have  included  the  names  of 
Geronimo  Veroneo,  Austin  (Augustin)  de  Bordeaux, 
Ustad  Isa,  and  in  recent  times,  Ustad  Ahmad  Lahori.  Some 
writers  have  tried  to  identify  either  Veroneo  or  Bordeaux 
with  Ustad  Isa  as  being  one  and  the  same  individual. 

In  his  Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official, 

Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman  names  Bordeaux  as  the  designer  of  the 

Taj  Mahal.  Bordeaux  was  a  French  goldsmith  of  renown, 

whose  connection  with  the  Peacock  Throne  or  ability  as  a 
master  craftsman  may  not  be  disputed,  but  as  an  architect 
sufficient  information  is  not  available  to  justify  his  skill  as 
a  builder.  As  recently  as  August  19SS,  Caro  Basil  tried  to 
make  out  a  case  that  Veroneo  and  Ustad  Isa  were  actuaUy 
the  same  person.  It  is  difficult  to  subscribe  to  these  views. 

While  none  can  doubt  that  Veroneo  was  an  Italian,  Ustad 

Isa  has  generally  been  stated  to  be  of  Persian  origin,  and 

in  Diwan-i-Afridi  as  a  citizen  of  Agra.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
while  conceding  the  literal  meaning  of  Ustad  Isa  as  Master 
Christian,  it  is  pertinent  to  emphasise  that  Isa  has  not  been 
an  uncommon  name  amongst  Muslims  in  India  and  adjacent 
lands.  Therefore,  Ustad  Isa  Khan,  to  quote  his  fuU  name, 

was  neither  a  European  nor  a  Christian  but  an  oriental 
Muslim.  The  same  argument  also  applies  against  the  theory 

that  Bordeaux  and  Ustad  Isa  were  one  and  the  same  person. 

Veroneo’s  greatest  supporter  is  Father  Sebastian  Man- 
rique,  a  Spanish  Monk  (in  some  references  described  as  a 
Portuguese)  who  visited  Agra  in  1641.  Manrique  admits  that 
he  arrived  at  Lahore  after  Veroneo’s  death,  which  occurred 
in  that  city  on  August  2,  1640.  Even  considering  that  Man¬ 
rique  arrived  there  in  early  1641  from  Agra,  at  least  six 
months’  interval  must  have  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
Veroneo  and  Manrique’s  arrival  at  Lahore.  Historians  state 
that  Manrique’s  information  that  Veroneo  was  the  architect 
of  the  Taj  was  obtained  from  another  Jesuit,  Father  de 
Castro,  who  was  once  Rector  of  the  Jesuit  C>)llege  at  Agra. 
Unfortunately,  no  first  hand  statement  of  de  C^tro  is 
available.  Hence,  Manrique’s  statement  regarding  Veroneo 
is  debatable. 

The  Reverend  H.  Heras,  following  in  the  wake  of 
Vincent  A.  Smith,  has  supported  Manrique’s  contention 
regarding  Veroneo  being  the  architect  of  the  mausoleum.  It 
may  be  possible  that  Shahjahan,  anxious  to  procure  the 
rervices  of  the  best  craftsmen  available,  might  have  given 
Veroneo  an  opportunity  to  put  up  suggestions,  just  as  he 
had  probably  utilised  Bordeaux’s  services  in  preparing  the 
Peacock  Throne  and  the  silver  dome  of  the  Taj  Mahal. 
Another  point  that  tends  to  discredit  Veroneo  is  that  had 
he  been  the  chief  architect  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  Shahjahan  would  have  permitted  him  to  go 
until  the  building  was  complete. 

Peter  Mundy,  an  East  India  Ck>mpany  civil  servant  (in 
India  1628-34  and  1636-37)  and  a  noted  scholar  of  Indian 
languages  and  culture,’ who  knew  Veroneo  and  met  him  at 
Agra  prior  to  the  latter’s  departure  for  Lahore,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  Italian  participating  in  the  building  of  the 
Taj  Mahal.  Jean  Baptiste  Tavernier,  the  French  traveller, 
sriio  saw  the  mausoleum  being  built,  says  nothing  about  any 
European’  architect  or  designer.  In  his  letter  to  Monsieur 


de  la  Mothe  Vayer,  written  in  July  1663,  Francois  Bernier, 
another  famous  French  traveller  and  historian,  describes  his 
visit  to  the  Taj  Mahal,  but  includes  no  hint  about  Veroneo: 

“  .  .  .  The  last  time  I  visited  Tage  Mehale  Mausoleum,  " 
was  in  the  company  of  a  French  Merchant*  who,  as  weU 
as  myself,  thought  that  this  extraordinary  fabric  could  not 
be  si^ciently  described.  I  did  not  venture  to  express  my 
opinion,  fearing  that  my  taste  might  have  become  corrupted 

by  long  residence  in  the  Indies ;  and  as  my  companion  was 

come  recently  from  France,  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  my  mind 
to  hear  him  say  that  he  had  seen  nothing  in  Europe  so  bold 
and  majestic.  ...  I  leave  you  now  to  judge  whether  I  had 
not  sufficient  ground  for  asserting  the  mausoleum  of  Tage 
Mehale  is  an  astonishing  work.  It  is  possible  I  may  have 
imbibed  an  Indian  taste;  but  I  decidedly  think  that  this 

monument  deserves  much  more  to  be  numbered  among  the 

wonders  of  the  world  than  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  ...” 

This  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  inclination  of  thought  of  this 
great  Femchman,  who,  in  his  own  inimitable  manner,  has 
applauded  the  genius  of  Indian  architects.  Can  any  right 
thinking  person  say  that  if  any  European  had  been  the 
designer  of  the  Taj,  Bernier  would  have  omitted  to  mention  it? 

The  French  historian,  Jean  de  Thevenot,  who  wrote 
Relation  de  Flndostan  and  visited  the  Taj  in  1666,  apart 

from  not  mentioning  Veroneo,  records  that  “this  superb 
monument  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Indians  are  not  ignorant 
of  architecture,  and  though  the  style  may  appear  curious  to 
Europeans,  it  is  good  taste  and  can  say  that  it  is  very  fine.” 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  the  names  of 
Bernier,  Tavernier  and  Thevenot  are  included  in  “A 
Dictionary  of  Biography,  Past  and  Present,  containing  the 
chief  events  in  the  lives  of  eminent  persons  of  all  ages  and 
nations  ”  by  Benjamin  Vincent  (Librarian  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain),  published  by  Ward,  Lock  &  Co., 
London,  towards  the  end  of  1877.  Can  any  doubt  exist  that, 
had  either  Veroneo  or  Bordeaux  been  architects  of  the  Taj  ‘ 
Mahal,  they  would  have  been  famous  as  creators  of  a 
wonder  of  the  world?  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
their  names  are  missing  from  the  pages  of  this  historical 
book. 

Perhaps  one  important  reason  for  previous  mentions  of 
Veroneo  and  Bordeaux  as  the  builders  of  the  Taj,  is  that 
western  writers  did  not  pay  sufficient  heed  to  records  in 
Indian  languages,  and  were  reluctant  to  give  credit  to  Indian 
architects.  If  they  had  done  so,  the  situation  would  have 
been  different.  A  reference  states  that  Shahjahan  summoned 
a  council  of  the  best  master  xbuilders  and  craftsmen  available 
in  India,  and  central  and  western  Asia,  from  amongst  whenn 
he  appointed  experts  in  every  branch  of  architecture  and 
decorative  art,  namely:  Ustad  Isa  Khan,  master  mason  frdkn 
Shiraz  .(a  citizen  of  Agra  according  to  other  references), 
salary  Rs.l,(XX):  Mohammed  Hanif,  master  mason  from 
Kandahar,  salary  Rs.1,000 ;  .M<^^nuned  Sayid,  master  mason 
from  Multan,  salary  Rs.950 ;  Abu  Torah,  master  mason  from 
Multan,  salary  Rs.S00;  Ismail  Khan  Rumi,  expert  in 
dome  construction,  salary  Rs.500;  Mohammed  Sharif  from 
Samarkhand,  specialist  in  pinnacle  surmounting  the  dome. 


•  Probably  Tavernier. 
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salary  Rs.SOO ;  Kazmi  Khan  from  Laliore,  another 
expert  in  pinnacle  making,  salary  Rs.29S ;  Ustad 
Piro  or  Pira  from  Delhi,  carpentry  expert  in 
scaffolding  and  centering  of  dome,  salary  not 
stated ;  and  three  assistant  masons  from  Delhi, 
salaries  ranging  from  Rs.375  to  Rs.400.  Four 
calligraphists  were  appointed  to  execute  inlaid 
marble  inscriptions,  namely,  Amanat  Khan  from 
Shiraz,  writer  of  Tughra  characters  and  expert  in 
Arabic,  salary  Rs.1,000;  Qadir  Zamin,  presumably 
a  Shirazi,  salary  Rs.SOO ;  Mohammed  Khan  from 
Baghdad,  salary  Rs.SOO ;  and  Raushan  Khan  from 
Syria,  salary  Rs.300.  These  craftsmen  were  assisted 
by  two  flower  carvers,  Ata  Mohammed  and  Shakur 
Mohammed,  salaries  Rs.SOO  and  400  respectively. 

Some  Hindus  were  also  honoured  with  res¬ 
ponsible  positions:  Chiranji  Lai  from  Kanauj, 
chief  craftsman  of  inlaid  works,  salary  Rs.SOO ;  his 
three  assistants,  Chote  Lai,  Mannu  Lai  and 
Marhmar  Singh,  all  from  Kanauj,  salaries  ranging 
from  Rs.200  to  Rs.  3S0 ;  and  Ramlal  Kashmiri, 
expert  in  garden  designing.  It  may  be  observed  that 
all  the  craftsmen  employed  were  liberally  paid, 
because  the  Emperor  obviously  knew  that  only 
well-paid  and  contented  workers  would  give  of 
their  best.  It  may  be  added  in  passing  that  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  the  wealth  they  may  have  * 
accumulated,  considering  the  cheap  cost  of  living 
in  those  days. 

The  Diwan-i-Afridi  confirms  the  names  of 
some  of  those  who  had  a  hand  in  the  building  of 
the  Taj  Mahal:  “  .  .  .  Amanat  Khan  Shirazi, 
writer  of  Tughra  inscriptions  from  Qandahar ; 

Master  Isa  Khan,  mason,  a  citizen  of  Agra ;  Master 
Pira,  carpenter,  a  resident  of  Delhi,  Banuhar  Jhat 
Mai,  and  Zorawar,  sculptors  from  Delhi ;  Ismail 
Khan  Rumi,  maker  of  the  dome  and  scaffolding 
supporting  it ;  and  Ram  Mai  Kashmiri,  gardener.” 

That  Indian  master  builders  were  connected  with  the  erection 
of  the  Taj  is  clearly  stated  in  the  Padshahnammah  of  Abdul 
Hamid  Lahori,  who  records  that  the  construction  was  com¬ 
pleted  “under  the  supervision  of  Makrammat  Khan  and 
Mir  Abdul  Karim  .  .  .  and  it  may  be  observed  that  bands 
of  sculptors,  lapidaries,  inlayers  and  fresco-makers  came 
from  different  parts  of  His  Majesty’s  dominions.  The  experts 
of  each  art  sat  together  with  their  assistants  busied  themselves 
in  the  task.”  It  is  also  stated  that  eminent  artists  were  invited 
from  Iran,  Turkey  and  Arabia,  and  after  prolonged  dis¬ 
cussions  amongst  these  and  Indian  experts,  there  emerged 
a  plan  which  was  Anally  to  be  embodied  in  marble.  Initially, 
a  wooden  model  was  made,  which  was  to  be  followed  by 
the  architects. 

But  who  was  the  chief  architect,  the  genius  behind  the 
creation  of  the  Taj  Mahal?  Recent  research  by  Indian 
scholars  has  provided  an  interesting  clue.  Hardly  26  years 
ago,  Sayyid  Sulaiman  Nadvi  disclosed  that  Ustad  Ahmad 
Lahori  was  a  master  architect  of  Shahjahan’s  time,  in  his 
manuscript  Lahore  ka  ek  M’emar  Khandan  (literally  “  A 
Family  of  Masons  of  Lahore  ”),  which  was  read  before  the 
Adara-i-Maarif-i-Islamia  at  Lahore  in  1931.  Another  noted 
Indian  scholar.  Dr.  Abdullah  Chugtai,  who  studied  for  a 
Doctorate  in  history  in  Paris,  obtained  his  degree  in  1937 
by  writing  a  thesis  on  the  history  of  the  Taj  Mahal.  In  this 
elaborate  work,  written  in  French,  Dr.  Chugtai  confirms  that 
the  real  designer  of  the  Taj  was  Ustad  Ahmad  Lahori,  on 
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whom  Shahjahan  conferred  the  title  of  Nadir-ul-’Asr,  literally  jn 
meaning  the  Wonder  of  the  Age.  Older  documents  such  as  jur 
the  Padshahnammah  of  Abdul  Hamid  Lahori,  Shahjahan-  hit 
nammah  or  AmaH-Saleh,  and  Tarikah-i-Shahjahan  also  of 
support  the  contention  that  Ustad  Ahmad  Lahori  was  the 
architect  of  the  Taj  Mahal.  It  may  be  added  that  thesd 
documents  are  available  at  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
Calcutta  and  the  Deoband  Library.  However,  the  historica 
document  that  brushes  aside  all  doubt  is  none  other  thai 
the  Diwan-i-Mahandis,  written  in  his  own  handwriting  b 
the  second  son  of  Ustad  Ahmad  Lahori  himself,  Hafi 
Lutfullah,  who  was  in  his  own  right  a  master  mathematiciar 
a  great  craftsman,  and  author  of  well-known  work] 
especially  'mathematics.  I 

About  his  father,  Hafiz  Lutfullah  states  thus :  “  Ahmad 
the  architect  who  was  a  hundred  steps  ahead  of  others  il 
his  art,  by  orders  of  the  King,  Conqueror  of  Kingdom! 
built  the  Tomb  of  Mumtaz  Mahal.  Later,  under  the  order 
of  Shahjahan,  the  Refuge  of  the  World,  the  Commander  o 
the  Stars,  Ahmad,  the  Enlightened  One,  built  the  peerles 
Fort  of  Delhi.  These  two  edifices,  which  have  been  highl 
praised  and  described  by  me,  are  sonje  of  Ahmad’s  treasure 
of  arts,  and  some  pearls  out  of  his  mines  of  pearls.”  Thi 
document  has  categorically  clarified  the  issue  under  disputi 
It  was  recently  disclosed  that  the  Diwan-i-Mahandis  is  a 
present  in  the  possession  of  Sayyid  Mahmud  of  Bangalore 
Further  information  regarding  Ustad  Ahmad  Lahori  is  also 
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ivailable  in  another  document  called  Baghistan  by 
biammudin  Riyazi,  son  of  Hafiz  Lutfullah  and  grandson  of 
Ustad  Ahmad  Lahori. 

Most  Indian  historians  have  made  no  reference  to'  a 
European  having  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan  of 
the  Taj  Mahal.  To  them,  the  view  that  the  architect  of  this 
monument  was  a  foreigner,  is  quite  untenable,  mainly 
because  such  foreigners,  including  Veroneo  and  Bordeaux, 
are  doubted  as  having  possessed  expert  knowledge  of 
Eastern  architecture  in  order  to  produce  such  a  masterpiece 
as  the  Taj  Mahal,  which  could  only  be  the  work  of  an 
oriental  genius.  This  contention  was  supported  long  ago  by 
Sir  John  Marshall  and  E.  B.  Havell,  who  have  expressed 


fflDDEN 
KINGDOM 
OF  THE  SHANS 

By  H.  C,  Taussig 

(Photographs  by  the  author) 

ONCE  you  leave  the  main  routes  of  the  BOAC  which  run 
across  Asia  like  international  highways  of  mechanical 
dependability,  once  you  move  from  the  comfort  of  their 
modern  aircraft  to  the  austere  flying  machines  of  lesser  known 
air  lines  to  branch  ofl  into  the  interior  of  South-East  Asia, 
then  you  know  that  adventure  is  starting  in  earnest.  l.eaving 
Rangoon  and  its  luxurious  Strand  Hotel  behind  me  and  swaying 
in  a  small  plane  over  the  immense  green  carpet  of  the  Burmese 
jungle,  1  felt  like  moving  out  of  the  20th  century  into  some 
hidden  recluse  of  the  past.  My  destination  was  Kentung,  one 
of  the  Shan  States  in  the  Union  of  Burma,  tucked  away  4,000  ft. 
high  between  the  tree-clad  peaks  of  the  Chinese,  Laotian  and 

Thai  borders,  400  miles 
north-east  of  Rangoon. 
Twice  a  week  this 
plane,  the  only  com¬ 
munication  between 
Kentung  and  the  out¬ 
side  world,  as  the  road 
is  still  bandit-infested, 
noses  its  way  over  the 
ocean  of  forests,  over 
the  turbulent  Salween 
River,  circles  the  time¬ 
less  Pagodas  of  the 
sleepy  little  capital  and 
lands  on  the  sun- 
parched  strip  of  sand 
which  forms  the  air¬ 
port  of  Kentung  and 
at  the  same  time  its 
most  exciting  social 
rendez  vous.  Yet, 
however  inaccessible, 
Kentung  is  certainly 
not  unimportant. 

The  Shans,  or  Tai 


against  Sleeman’s  attempt  to  identify  Bordeaux  and  Ustad 
Isa  as  one  and  the  same  individual,  “  on  the  ground  of  faulty 
historical  evidence  and  internal  proofs  of  style.”  Havell  also 
emphasises  that  nothing  definite  is  available  to  prove  “  the 
common  Anglo-Indian  belief  ”  that  Geronimo  Veroneo  was 
the  designer  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  or  even  supervised  the  pietra 
dura,  which  is  Persian  in  style.  In  actual  fact,  the  mosaic 
work  in  the  mausoleum  was  effected  under  the  expert  eye 
of  Ustad  Isa  Khan’s  son,  Mohammed  Sharif. 

Taking  all  the  above  into  account,  one  can  applaud 
Arthur  U.  Pope  for  having  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he 
said  that  “  the  myth  that  the  Taj  was  built  by  an  Italian 
now  belongs  to  the  realms  of  bed-time  stories.” 


Unhurried  life  amongst  pagodas 


as  they  call  themselves,  have  a  long  and  complicated  history. 
In  the  7th  century  their  powerful  kingdom  of  Nanchao  occupi^ 
the  bigger  part  of  Yunnan.  When  it  was  conquered  by  Kublai 
Khan  in  1253,  the  Shans  pressed  to  the  South,  established  the 
Siamese  kingdom,  overran  the  Khmer  and  Mon  empires  and, 
with  the  terrible  sack  of  Pagan  in  1299,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Burma  which  they  ruled  for  two  and  a  half  centuries. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Burmese  monarchy  in  the  16th 
century,  the  Shans  were  driven  back  to  the  hills  where  they 
formed  small  states  ruled  by  Sawbwas  (hereditary  princes)  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Burma.  The  British  annexation  and  sub^uent 
independence  of  Burma  did  not  substantially  alter  the  status  of 
these  petty  principalities  which  continue  to  enjoy  a  large  degree 
of  autonomy.  Today  there  are  33  Federated  Shan  States,  with 
a  total  population  of  over  one  million,  organised  in  a  Central 
Shan  Government  at  Taunggyi  which  forms  a  single  constituent 
unit,  the  Shan  State,  of  the  Union  of  Burma.  The  Shans  send 
a  group  of  50  representatives,  half  of  whom  are  elected  and  half 
nominated,  to  the  Assembly  in  Rangoon  where  they  also  form 
the  Shan  State  Council.  * 

The  Shan  states,  according  to  the  Constitution  of  Burma, 
can  decide  after  10  years  whether  to  stay  in  the  Union  or  not. 
The  decision  will  have  to  be  made  this  year,  but  there  are  really 
no  alternatives,  as  neither  China,  nor  Thailand  or  Laos  seem 
more  attractive  to  the  Sawbwas.  Yet  the  actual  privilege  of 
being  allowed  to  decide,  adds  to  their  political  significance. 

As  a  race,  the  Shans  are  believed  to  have  originated  from 
the  K inlung  ranges  (North  of  Szechwan).  Today  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  fair  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  area  stretching 
from  Assam.  Burma.  Thailand  and  Laos  to  Southern  China 
where  they  are  a  minority  numbering  about  6  million.  Though 
the  Shans  have  profusely  mixed  with  other  races,  they  were 


The  ,Sawbwa  of  Kentung 


Hw  “Haw”  or  Royal  palace,  seat  of  the  Sawfowa’s  administration. 
The  pavilion  at  the  gate  is  now  a  dub  where  the  Seos  (princes) 
and  dignitaries  of  the  town  meet 


Hie  throne  room  in  the  “Haw”  during  the  “Shiko”  ceremony. 
A  ddeftain  prostrates  himself  in  front  of  the  throned  Sawfowa 
who  accepts  the  tributes  from  the  various  tribal  chiefs 


The  peacock  dance  performed  during  the  “Shiko”  requires  great 
skill  and  strength.  The  dancers  spin  the  peacock  feathers  at  great 
speed  to  the  tune  of  an  orchestra  and  a  giant  gong 


My  hostess,  Sao  Vantip  (Princess  Magic  Minor)  in  the  typical 
cone  hat  of  the  Shans 

able  to  retain  a  large  degree  of  ethnical  unity.  Their  languages 
and  scripts  (based  on  the  Devanagari  script)  as  well  as  their 
racial  characteristics  have  survived  centuries  of  contacts  with 
other  cultures.  They  are  fervent  believers  of  Buddhism  mixed 
with  a  good  dose  of  Animism  and  show  in  many  respects  a 
great  afhnity  to  the  Chinese.  They  are.  notorious  gamblers, 
naturally  honest  and  extremely  industrious  and  skilful  in  their 
work.  The  Shans  are  renowned  sword  makers,  agriculturalists 
and  known  for  their  tenacity  and  reliability. 

Kentung,  spreading  over  12, (XX)  sq.  m.  and  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  300,000,  is  the  biggest  and  most  importaqt  of  the  Shan 
States  in  Burma.  Its  capital,  bearing  the  same  name,  seems  a 
timeless  little  paradise.  Its  streets,  lined  with  large-roofed,  tidy 
one-storey  houses,  are  quiet  and  clean,  unhurried,  yet  busy. 
There  is  hardly  any  traffic  which,  apart  from  a  few  occasional 
trucks  and  a  handful  of  cars,  is  made  up  of  mules  and  cyclists. 
Various  hill  tribes,  like  the  Chins,  Wa,  Kachins  and  Lolo, 
colourful  in  their  picturesque  costumes,  traditional  jewellery 
and  vast  range  of  head-gear,  mingle  peacefully  with  the  Shans 
who  wear  their  typical,  conical  hats  and  beautifully  embroidered 
bags  over  their  shoulders.  Without  haste,  many  of  them  armed 
with  swords,  the  hill  people  bargain  for  food  and  for  the  many 
wonders  a  big  town  has  to  offer.  The  vendors  crouch  behind 
their  baskets  near  the  wall  under  the  shrines.  Every  now  and 
then  the  sonorous  voice  of  big  gongs  reverberates  through  the 
streets  which  are  full  of  imposing  temples. 

The  Royal  house  is  held  in  great  esteem  in  Kentung,  and 
extremely  popular.  As  the  guest  of  Sao  Vantip  (Princess  Magic 
Mirror)  I  experienced  much  of  the  still  prevailing  feudal  cus¬ 
toms  and  etiquette.  The  Shans  approach  royalty  only  on  their 
knees  or  in  a  crouched  position,  and  during  my  first  meal  with 
my  hostess,  I  was  startled  when  the  maids  served  the  dishes  from 
practically  under  my  chair  on  to  the  table.  The  Shans  combine 
Chinese  culinary  experience  with  some  of  the  spicier  gastronomic 
habits  of  the  Indo-Burmese  cuisine,  but  have  a  taste  all  of  their 
own.  Cicadas,  beetles  and  lizards  are  delicacies,  and  in  Kentung 
they  eat  delicious  fish  from  the  mountain  streams  and  from 
the  large  lake  which  skirts  the  town. 

The  most  spectacular  feudal  ceremony  I  witnessed,  was  the 
shiko,  the  bi-yearly  paying  of  tribute  by  thb  chieftains  to  the 
Sawbwa.  It  took  place  in  the  throne  room  of  the  haw,  the  Royal 
palace,  and  was  attended  by  about  200  tribal  chiefs  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  rank,  arranged  themselves  on  the  floor  along  the 
walls  and  in  front  of  the  Sawbwa  who,  simply  but  elegantly 
dressed  in  white  cotton,  sat  on  his  gilded  tlu-one  flanked  by 
tiered  umbrellas.  The  chieftains  kowtowed,  touching  the  groimd 
with  their  foreheads,  reciting  their  shortcomings  for  vdiich  they 
begged  to  be  fo^iven,  proclaiming  their  loyalty  to  the  Sawbwa 
and  asking  for  his  blessings.  Silver  cups  stood  in  front  of  them 
with  paper  flowers  symbolising  the  tribute.  The  proceedings 
were  punctuated  by  the  beating  of  an  enormous  gong  and  the 


The  maiHoleuni  containing  the  gravee  of  Kentimg  Sawbwas 

sounds  of  an  orchestra.  At  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  two  dancers 
performed  the  peacock  dance,  as  has  been  done  for  centuries, 


The  centre  of  the  town  is  formed  by  a  .small  square  flanked 
a  holy  Bo  tree  and  a  delightful  temple  with  a  molti-tiered  ro 
bousing  a  big  brass  Buddha 


with  a  bundle  of  peacock  feathers  in  each  hand  which,  at  the 
dimax  of  the  dance,  they  whirl  around  their  body  at  a  colossal 
speed. 

Paradoxically,  it  is  the  27-year-old  Sawbwa  who  represents 
the  most  progressive  element  in  bis  State.  A  highly  gifted  ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  totally  devoted  to  the  wellbeing  of  his  people, 
this  British-educated  young  ruler  manages  to  combine  modem 
concepts  of  government  with  an  accurate  assessment  of  the 
material  and  traditional  obstacles  which  would  make  too  hasty 
reforms  harmful  or  impossible.  Yet,  by  gradual,  carefully 
introduced  measures,  he  has  already  succeeded  in  improving 
agricultural  output  and  is  now  working  hard  to  achieve  better 
health  and  educational  facilities  within  his  State. 

More  than  half  of  Kentung’s  revenue,  namely  about  12 
lakhs  of  kyats  (£90,000)  is  derived  from  a  tax  on  poppy  and 
paddy  cultivation.  There  are  also  taxes  on  tea,  tobacco  and 
camphor,  but  only  if  they  are  exported.  To  balance  the  rest  of 
the  budget,  the  State  buys  poppy  and  resells  it  to  opium 
licensees,  which  brings  in  another  10  lakhs  of  kyats  (£75,000) 
and  thus  covers  the  cost  of  roads,  the  health  administration,  law 
courts,  police  and  jails  and,  in  part,  for  education.  A  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  State’s  expenses  is  l^ng  made  by  the  Union  which, 
as  from  this  year,  is  levying  an  income  tax. 

The  State  is  almost  self-sufficient  for  food,  but  certain 
commodities  have  to  be  imported.  It  produces  rice  and  wheat. 


Around  the  shrine  under  the  Bo  tree  is  a  lively  street  asaiket. 
Umbrellas  are  in  great  use  to  protect  against  the  glaring  sun  at 
the  altitude  of  4,000  ft. 


tobacco,  opium,  tea,  vegetables,  fruit,  tungsten  oil  and  valuable 
teak  timber.  Kentung  also  has  deposits  of  iron  ore,  zinc,  silver, 
nickel,  copper,  gold  and  mineral  oils  and  has  thus  substantial 
development  possibilities. 

But  there  are  serious  obstacles  to  the  Sawbwa’s  plans  for 
the  gradual  development  and  exploitation  of  the  country’s 
resources.  The  principal  impediment  is  the  continued  presence 
in  Kentung'  of  remnants  of  the  Kuomintang  troops  whose 
numbers  are  estimated  as  between  2-3,000.  The  KMT  still  hold 
considerable  stretches  of  the  country  where  they  extract  food 
and  money  from  the  villagers,  as  well  as  opium  for  which  they 
sometimes  pay  low  prices  and  then  smug^e  it  into  Thailand. 
Kentung  city  is  the  only  place  where  they  do  not  dare  to  enter 
owing  to  the  Burmese  troops  stationed  there,  but  during  my 
presence  they  raided  a  village  only  7  miles  from  the  capital 
extracting  food  and  money.  They  are  also  a  constant  danger  to 
road  communication,  and  it  is^  clear  that  Kentung  cannot  be 
properly  developed  as  long  as  this  banditry  is  not  eliminated. 

Meantime,  life  in  Kentung  continues  to  flow  nearly  un¬ 
changed  as  it  did  for  centuries.  People  visit  holy  shrines,  gamble, 
and  enjoy  themselves  at  boat  races  on  the  lake,  perform  their 
dances  and  smoke  their  occasional  pipes  of  opium.  They  grow 
their  paddy  in  peaw,  hunt  in  the  evergreen  jungles  and  feel  so 
happy  that  one  almost  hopes  "civilisation”  will  forget  them. 


During  market  day,  briglitly-clad  hill  tribes  come  to  town  la 
great  numbers.  Th^  are  very  friendly,  bat  very  shy  and  sUlfuily 
evade  being  photographed  wliidi  they  think  harmful 
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CEYLON’S  TEA  INDUSTRY 


By  S.  M.  Frank  Perera  (Ja-elUf  Ceylon) 


The  major  industries  that  constitute  the  economy  of 
Ceylon  are  tea,  rubber  and  coconut.  It  is  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  export  of  these  commodities  that  the  bill 
for  imports  in  which  rice  occupies  a  large  place,  being  the 
staple  food  of  the  people,  is  paid  for.  Thus  it  could  be 
described  that  the  pot  of  rice  is  supported  by  the  tripod  of 
the  three  agricultural  industries.  The  fortunes  of  these 
industries  in  the  world’s  markets,  over  which  Ceylon  has 
little  or  no  control,  are  of  inunediate  and  immense  concern 
to  the  people  of  Ceylon.  However,  the  most  vital  among 
these  is  tea.  Rubber  and  coconut  yield  pride  of  place  to  tea 
as  a  foreign  exchange  earner.  It  plays  a  key  role  in  this 
sphere.  It  provides  over  60  percent  of  the  country’s  revenue 
derived  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  w'ky  of  export  duty  and 
other  taxes  levied  by  the  Government.  There  is  yet  another 
feather  in  its  cap  in  that  it  provides  a  large  percentage  of 
the  finances  required  to  conduct  its  propaganda  campaigns. 
Not  only  is  the  tea  industry  the  largest  and  a  powerful 
foreign  exchange  earner,  but  it  also  comfortably  affords  a 
source  of  large  scale  employment.  Around  a  million  people 
with  their  families  out  of  which  the  great  percentage  belong 
to  the  working  class,  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  tea 
industry  for  their  livelihood. 

Although  the  position  of  the  tea  industry  is  so  vital  to 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  Ceylon,  it  does  not 
experience  a  smooth  course  in  the  world’s  markets. 
Aggressive  and  keen  competition  from  other  producing 
countries  challenge  its  position.  This  is  to  be  expected.  India, 
Pakistan,  Indonesia  and  East  Africa  take  the  lead  in  the 
struggle  to  take  advantage  of  the  market  conditions.  Ceylon 
has  to  be  alive  to  these  dangers.  Nevertheless,  due  to  the 
good  reputation  that  Ceylon  tea  enjoys  the  world  over  and 
to  its  inherent  superior  quality  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
formidable  factor  that  the  competitors  will  find  difficult  to 
counteract,  its  existence  so  far  has  been  satisfactory.  In 
spite  of  this  position  which  is,  however,  inadequate,  more 


and  better  avenues  for  its  survival  and  development  will 
have  to  be  uncovered  and  created.  A  perfect  balance  between 
production  and  consumption  will  have  to  be  struck.  A  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  cost  of  production  per  pound,  it  was  thought, 
would  help  a  great  deal  in  meeting  competition  in  the  price 
factor.  The  cost  of  labour,  which  alone  constitutes  about  60 
percent  of  the  cost  of  production,  could  not  be  reduced,  due 
mainly  to  political  and  other  reasons.  Attempts  were  then 
made  to  cause  a  higher  yield  per  acre  calculated  to  bring 
the  same  results  by  introducing  intensive  programmes  of 
heavy  manuring.  The  desired  end  was  achieved  but  without 
the  desired  effect.  The  resultant  increase  in  crop,  appreciable 
in  quantity,  acted  as  a  minor  block  in  the  channels  of  sale. 
The  market  in  Colombo  jolted  and  recorded  irregularity  of 
movement.  The  selling  prices  were  similarly  affected.  Besides 
the  increase  in  crop  there  may  be  other  factors  such  as  the 
disturbed  labour  conditions  in  the  port  of  Colombo  and  in 
certain  export  firms  which  could  be  regarded  as  contributory 
causes  to  the  downward  trend  in  prices.  Leaving  the  labour 
conditions  to  be  improved  by  the  Government,  the  planters, 
the  agricultural  custodians  of  the  industry,  now  advocate  a 
policy  of  making  drastic  cuts  in  the  use  of  fertiliser  in  order 
to  offset  a  possible  glut  in  production. 

Meanwhile,  the  machinery  instituted  to  maintain  the 
habit  of  tea-drinking  with  the  emphasis  on  Ceylon  tea  need 
be  well  geared  and  be  ready  to  be  equal  to  the  task.  Even  at 
present  these  institutions  do  render  a  useful  service.  Yet  they 
have  a  long  way  to  go  to  fulfil  their  mission.  Ceylon  just 
now  supplies  about  30  percent  of  the  world’s  requirements. 
She  exports  almost  the  entire  output,  leaving  only  a  few 
million  pounds  for  home  consumption.  The  United  Kingdom 
continues  to  be  the  best  buyer  both  in  regard  to  quantity 
and  quality  and  her  consumption  habits  particularly  merit 
careful  observation  and  necessary  action.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
phenomenon  that  no  steps  are  taken  to  assure  the  consumer 
that  what  is  offered  in  the  packet  sold  in  the  grocer’s  shop 
contains  unadulterated,  pure  Ceylon  tea  being,  true  to  the 
label  so  displayed.  Ceylon  tea*  producers  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  owe  an  assurance  in  this  matter  to  a  large  majority  of 
the  tea-drinking  population  the  world  over.  Australia,  which 
usually  comes  a  go^  second  in  consumption,  has  now  fallen 
to  the  third  place.  Here,  Indonesia  with  its  cheap  price  tea, 
seems  to  have  scored  a  point.  The  United  States,  having 
bought  33  million  pounds,  indicates  a  high  potentiality. 
Markets  in  the  Middle  East,  such  as  Iraq,  Iran  and  Egypt, 
show  much  promise,  while  the  Continental  countries  are 
not  without  hope.  Ceylon  tea  indeed  has  a  bright  future. 
Hence  the  efforts  of  the  market  expansion  boards,  and  pro^ 
paganda  agencies  should  not  be  relaxed  and  every  attempt 
be  made  to  intensify  their  activities,  both  in  the  existing 
countries  and  oher  lands.  The  recent  emergence  of  Russia 
as  a  substantial  buyer  of  Ceylon  tea  is,  perhaps,  a  pointef 
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to  a  new  pattern  in  consumption  trends. 

Any  measures  introduced  at  this  juncture  designed  to 
alter  the  present  system  of  estate  management  and  owner¬ 
ship  as  had  been  envisaged  in  the  scheme  of  nationalisation 
of  foreign  owned  estates,  must  of  necessity  give  the  greatest 
consideration  to  maintaining  and  improving  the  quality  of 
the  tea  and  its  competition  in  the  world’s  markets.  Failure 
to  realise  the  importance  of  these  factors  with  their  vast 
ramifications,  cannot  but  deal  a  hard  blow  on  the  industry 
with  the  inevitable  repercussions  on  the  economy  of  the 
country.  Anyhow,  now  that  the  policy  of  the  nationalisation 
has  been  postponed  and  instead  a  scheme  for  rehabilitation 
of  tea  properties  approved  by  the  Oovemmoit,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  results  thus  obtained  would  place  Ceylon  on 
a  still  higher  pedestal. 


The  Philippines  possesses  very  large  unused  water  power  { 

resources.  Of  the  total  potential  of  at  least  600,000  kilowatts  in 
Luzon  only  about  one-sixth  has  so  far  been  exploited.  { 

The  demand  for  electricity  in  the  Manila  area  has  been 
growing  at  12  per  cent  annually.  But  the  exp^sion  of  industrial 
activity  has  been  such  that  consumption  by  industrial  plants  has 
been  growing  at  twice  that  rate.  Demand  in  the  Provinces  is 
still  very  low,  but  is  developing  rapidly.  In  Luzon  alone,  even 
after  the  completion  of  the  Binga  project,  further  additions  to 
capacity  amounting  to  300,000  kilowatts  are  expected  to  be 
required  over  the  next  decade. 

The  cost  of  the  Binga  project  is  estimated  at  the  equivalent 
of  about  $53  million,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Bank  Loan  will 
be  used  to  meet  the  foreign  exchange  expenditure  included  in 
this  total.  Tenders  for  imported  equipment  and  supplies  are  being 
obtained  through  international  competitive  bidding,  and  orders 
have  already  been  placed  in  12  countries. 


World  Bank  Loan  to  Philippines 

HE  World  Bank  has  signed  the  first  loan,  the  equivalent  in 
various  currencies  of  $21  million,  that  it  has  so  far  made 
in  the  Philippines.  The  borrower  is  the  National  Power 
Corporation  and  the  funds  will  be  used  for  the  Binga  hydro¬ 
electric  project  in  the  island  of  Luzon. 

The  project  calls  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  and  reservoir 
on  the  Agno  River  in  northern  Luzon,  an  underground  power 
house  with  an  installed  capacity  of  100,000  kilowatts  and  trans¬ 
mission  lines  to  Manila,  about  120  miles  to  the  south,  and  to 
various  provincial  areas.  Work  has  already  begun  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  completed  in  1960. 

Binga  is  the  second  of  six  projects  planned  to  develop  the 
hydroelectric  potential  of  the  Agno  and  Toboy  Rivers.  The  first 
project,  located  at  Ambukloa,  a  few  miles  frbm  Binga,  was 
brought  into  service  with  a  capacity  of  75,000  kilowatts  a  year 
ago.  The  output  of  both  plants  will  mainly  serve  the  Manila 
metropolitan  area,  where  industrialisation  is  proceeding  rapidly 
and  the  population  has  risen  to  more  than  one  million.  The 
power  generated  at  Binga  will  be  sold  in  bulk  to  industries  and 
privately  owned  distribution  companies  by  the  National  Power 
Corporation. 


Tanrhiiical  books  for  China 

Before  the  Chinese  Economic  and  Technical  Mission  to  the 
United  Kingdom  returned  to  China  an  Exhibition  of  Scientific 
and  Technical  books  was  held  at  the  Chinese  Embassy  in  London. 
The  British  Publishers’  Association  made  the  arrangements  on  the 
suggestion  of  Longmaiu,  Green  who  were  one  of  the  principal 
exhibitors.  This  Company  made  a  point  of  displaying  the  titles 
which  Chinese  book  distributors  have  been  ordering  in  quantities 
during  the  last  few  months.  In  addition  they  included  a  wide 
range  of  other  titles  covering  Physics,  Chemistry,  Engineering, 
Naval  Architecture,  Economics,  Textiles  and  Botany.  The  full 
list  of  Scientific  and  Technical  books  published  by  Longmans  is 
so  large  and  covers  such  a  multitude  of  subjects  that  the  120 
books  actually  displayed  at  the  Exhibition  were  merely  a 
representative  selection.  Among  the  many  volumes  in  which  par¬ 
ticular  interest  was  shown  were  Textile  Design  and  Colour,  by 
Watson  &  Buchan,  Textbook  of  Practical  Botany,  by  McLean  A 
Cook,  A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Inorganic  and  Theoretical 
Chemistry,  by  J.  W.  Mellor,  and  the  well-known  volumes  of 
Thorpe’s  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry. 


TENDERS 

The  Office  of  the  Damador  Valley 
Corporation,  Anderson  House,  Ali- 
pore  Calcutta  Tl,  India,  invites 
Tender  for  the  following:-^ 

D.V.C.  Tender  Enquiry  No.:  PE- 
SPEC-33  for  the  supply  of  Water 
Electrolyser  Plant  for  producing 
Hydrogen  and  Oxygen  Gasses  for 
D.V.C.  Durgapur  and  Bokaro 
Thermal  Power  Stations.  Capacity 
50  cu.  ft./hr.  Oxygen  Gas.  Com- 
110  cu.  ft./hr.  Hydrogen  Gas  and 
lete  with  gas  tanks,  compressors, 
ottling  equipment  and  accessories. 
Specifications,  drawings,  etc.,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  above,  can  be  purchased 
direct  from  the  Damador  Valley 
Corporation,  of  the  above  address,  at 
15s.  per  copy,  plus  £1  17s.  6d.  for 
air  parcel  charges.  Tenders  are  to  be 
returned  direct  to  Damador  Valley 
Corporation,  Anderson  House,  Ali- 
pore,  Calcutta  27,  India,  to  reach 
them  by  3  p.m.  on  9th  January,  1958. 

Specimen  copy  of  the  above  Sjpeci- 
fication  is  on  view  at  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Buildings. 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 


W.3  under  reference  S.2849/57/AVH/ 
ENG.2. 


The  Director  General  of  India 
Store  Department,  Government 
Building,  Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton, 
London,  W.3.,  invites  tenders  for  the 
supply  of: — 

Quantity 

Nos. 

CAST  STEEL  CENTRE  1848 
PIVOTS  LOWER  AND 
UPPER  PARTS  FOR 
LIGHT  WEIGHT 
COACHES. 

Forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained 
from  the  above  address  on  or  after 
29th  November,  1957,  at  a  fee  of  10/- 
which  is  not  returnable.  If  payment 
is<made  by  cheoue,  it  should  please 
be  made  payable  to  “High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  India.”  Tenders  are  to 
be  delivered  by  2  p.m.  on  Thursday 
16th  January,  1958. 

Please  quote  Reference  No. 
83/57/VSN/RLY.2. 


The  Director  General  of  India 
Store  E>epartment,  Government  Build¬ 
ing,  Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.3,  invites  tenders  for  the 


suiH>ly  of: — 


B.G.  ROLLING  STOCK 

Quantity 

Nos. 

Axles,  rough  turned 

168 

Wheel  Centres,  Tyre  and 
Tyre  fastening  ring 

% 

Wheel  centres 

48 

Tyres 

240 

Forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained 

from  the  above  address  on  or  after 
the  13th  December,  1957,  at  a  fee  of 
IDs.  which  is  not  returnable.  If  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  by  cheque,  it  should 
please  be  made  payable  to  “  High 
Commissioner  for  India.”  Tenders  are 
to  be  delivered  by  2  p.m.  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  23rd  January,  1958. 

Please  quote: — 

Reference  No.  95/57. 


The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  London,  W.3, 
invites  tenders  for  the  supply  of: — 
UNIT  RECTIFIER  No.  19. 

Forms  of  tender,  which  are  return¬ 
able  by  27th  January,  1958,  may  be 
purchased  at  the  above  address  at  the 
cost  of  lOs.  which  is  not  returnable. 

Reference  No.  3623/57/ET/BNG 
must  be  quoted  on  all  applications. 
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and  Steel  Company,  which  will  help  to 
complete  the  expansion  programnn 

aimed  at  doubling  the  company’s 
capacity  for  producing  ingot  steel. 

The  programme  calls  for  a  total  invest¬ 
ment  during  the  five-year  period  ending 
March  1960  of  approximately  $2S0 
million,  more  than  half  in  foreign 

exchange.  The  company  has  a  long 

record  of  profitable  operation  and  it 
providing  a  la^  part  of  the  total  invest¬ 
ment  from  its  own  resources  which 
include  proceeds  of  the  recent  stock  issue 
in  India  of  Rs.  134,500,000  and  borrow¬ 
ing  both  in  India  and  abroad  amounting 
to  about  one  half  of  the  required 

investment. 

In  June  1956,  the  World  Bank  lent  S75 

million  for  further  expansion  and  this 
borrowing  will  enable  the  company  to 
bring  its  programme  to  completion.  The 
main  installations  to  be  financed  by  the 
netw  loan  are  a  new  battery  of  coke 
ovens,  ore  crushing  and  sintering  plant, 
blast  furnace,  increased  converter  and 
open  hearth  capacity,  blooming  mill, 

continuous  sheet-bar  and  billet  mill  and 
structural  mill.  Construction  has  been 
going  forward  and  is  approximately  on 
schedule  and  all  the  major  works  are 
expected  to  be  completed  by  June  1958. 

The  loan  is  for  a  period  of  13.8  yean 
with  interest  including  one  percent  com¬ 
mission  credited  to  the  bank’s  special 
reserve  at  six  percent. 


us  WHEAT  FOR  AFGHANICTAN  arriving  from  the  United  States  last 

The  United  States  will  ship  40,000  tons  summer.  Nine  more  are  en  route  to 

of  wheat  to  Afghanistan  to  alleviate  a  Korea.  In  addition,  ICA  has  provided  10 

food  grain  shortage  there.  The  shortage  smaller  diesel  switching  locomotives, 

was  caused  by  heavy  unseasonable  purchased  from  the  US  Army, 

rains  and  blight  which  seriously  damaged  Savings  in  operating  costs  achieved  by 
grain  crops  in  southern  Afghanistan.  use  of  the  diesels  are  expected  to  more 

The  grain  will  be  provided  on  a  grant  than  equal  their  purchase  price  in  less 

basis.  To  obtain  maximum  benefits  from  than  two  years.  The  29  diesels  cost 

the  grant,  the  Afghan  Government  will  $225,000  apiece.  The  diesels  can  haul  as 

deposit  local  currency  equivalent  to  the  much  tonnage  on  $84  worth  of  fuel  oil 

vaiue  of  the  wheat  into  a  special  account  as  steam  locomotives  using  $693  worth 

for  use  in  financing  development  projects  of  imported  coal.  Due  to  the  introduction 

in  Afghanistan  mutually  agreed  upon  by  of  the  diesels,  the  railroad’s  consumption 

the  US  and  Afghan  Governments.  of  imported  bituminous  coal  in  Septem- 

This  is  the  second  consecutive  year  her  dropped  to  41,118  tons,  compared 

Afghanistan  has  requested  shipments  of  with  72,934  tons  used  in  September  1956. 

US  wheat.  Due  to  crop  failures  in  1956,  This  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  31,816 

40,000  tons  of  US  wheat  were  sold  to  tons  in  coal  imports  which  would  have 

Afghanistan  in  a  seven-month  period  cost  $954,480. 

from  November  1956  to  June  1957.  Besides  supplying  the  diesels,  ICA  is 

helping  to  modernise  the  railroad’s  war- 
damaged  shops,  roadbeds,  bridges,  com¬ 
munications  system  and  other  facilities. 
It  is  also  financing  the  conversion  of  25 
Korean  coal-burning  steam  locomotives 
to  oil,  thereby  reducing  their  operating 
costs  by  more  than  one-half. 

Of  the  $41  million  in  supplies  and 
equipment  furnished  the  railroad  in  1955, 
$20  million  was  spent  for  coal.  Most  of 
the  coal  was  shipped  from  the  United 
States,  and  its  landed  cost  in  Korea  was 

as  much  as  $36  a  ton.  As  a  result  of 
improvements  in  operations  and  equip¬ 
ment  brought  about  with  US  aid  and 
technical  advice,  ICA  assistance  to  the 
railway,  including  fuel,  was  reduced  to 
about  $25  miUion  in  fiscal  1957,  and  is 
expected  to  drop  below  $15  million  this 
fiscal  year  and  to  $7  million  in  fiscal 

1959. 
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AMERICAN  DIESELS  IN  KOREA 

The  US  International  Cooperation 
Administration  (ICA)  has  been  helping 
the  Republic  of  Korea  in  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  modernisation  of  its  1,853-mile 
railway  system  in  order  to  reduce  the 
railroad’s  dependency  on  US  aid  funds 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  it  combat- 
ready  for  military  use. 

A  switch  from  coal-fired  to  diesel  and 
oil-fired  steam  locomotives,  to  the  extent 

possible,  is  one  phase  of  the  modernisa¬ 
tion  plan  through  which  ICA’s  railroad 
advisers  expect  to  reduce  US  assistance 
to  the  railroad  from  a  maximum  of  $41 
mUlion  in  1955  to  about  $7  million  in 
1959. 

With  the  20  new  diesel  locomotives  in 
service,  replacing  91  old  coal-buming 

locomotives,  it  was  possible  in  September 
to  haul  145  more  freight  cars  per  day 

than  before,  due  to  the  greater  power, 
speed  and  efficiency  of  the  diesels. 

The  new  1,750-horsepower  General 
Motors  locomotives  have  been  put  into 
operation  one  by  one  since  they  started 


INDIA’S  THIRD  OIL  REFINERY 
Mr.  N.  Sanjeeva  Reddy,  the  Andhra 
Chief  Minister,  on  November  30,  form¬ 
ally  inaugurated  at  Visakhapatnam  ths 
third  oil  refinery  in  the  country,  a  Rs. 

150  million  venture  built  by  Caltex.  Tbi 
two  other  refineries  are  in  Bombay.  Thi 
new  refinery  started  functioning  sinoi 
July  this  year  and  is  processing  crude  oil 
into  petrol,  kerosene,  diesel  and  fuel  oils. 
It  has  a  daily  capacity  of  13,500  barrels! 
of  crude  oil. 


LOAN  FOR  TATA 

The  World  Bank  jointly  with  US  and 
Canadian  commercial  banks  has  made  a 
loan  of  $32.5  million  to  the  Tata  Iron 


Far  East  &  USA:  Far  East  &  Africa 


AMERICAN  AND  ORIENTAL  LINE  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Philippines.  Japan,  Hong  Kong.  Indonesia  and  Malaya,  returning  to  Canada  and  U.S.A. 

ORIENTAL  AFRICAN  LINE  Carrying  passengers  and  cargo  from  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  Philippines,  Borneo,  Saigon,  Bangkok  and  Malaya  to  Mauritius,  Reunion,  East 
and  South  African  Ports  and  vice  versa. 
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UK  WOOL  TOPS  FOR  ASIA 

India  is  the  biggest  market  of  the  UK 
wool  tops  industry  and  British  exports  of 
these  goods  to  India  continue  to  increase. 
The  following  table  shows  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  UK  global  exports  of  wool  tops 
and  the  important  share  taken  in  it  by 
Asian  and  Far  Eastern  markets. 


1956 

1957 

First  ten  months  of  the  year 

UK  global 

£ 

£ 

exports 

31,211,591 

38,099,673 

incl.  to  India 

4,412,042 

5,030,329 

Pakistan 

985,100 

1,260,980 

Hong  Kong 

568,381 

493,536 

Japan 

1,674,202 

2,613,421 

China 

4,744,560 

3,180,596 

Formosa  • 

347,399 

6,770 

WOOL  EXHIBITIONS  IN  INDIA 

Recently  an  exhibition  “  Be  Certain  it 
is  Wool  ”  was  organised  in  Delhi.  The 

first  section  showed  methods  by  which 
the  scientist  distinguishes  wool  from  other 

textile  fibres.  This  was  of  more  than 
academic  interest  to  Delhi  housewives, 
who  brought  their  own  samples  for  test¬ 
ing  on  the  spot.  Particular  properties  of 
wool  were  demonstrated  technically  and 
By  analogies  from  everyday  life.  Wool 
textile  processes  were  illustrated,  and  the 
second  Five  Year  Plan  for  the  industry 

in  India  reviewed  in  charts  and  pictures. 
The  exhibition  will  later  be  shown  in 
Bombay  and  in  Bangalore. 


FOR  ISALF  Out  of  our  series  production 


2  NEW  SMALL  BUCKET  DREDGERS  WITH  DISCHARGE 

PUMP 

Dimensions:  5,40  x  2,50  x  1,-  metre  (17’  9”  x  8’  3"  x  3’  4"). 

Bucket  capacity:-  15  litres. 

Pipe  diameter:  6”. 

Max.  dredging  depth:  2  m.  (6’  6J”). 

Distance  of  discharge:  75  m  x  2  m  height  (246’  x  6’  7”). 

Max.  production:  23  cbm/hour  (30  cu.  yards). 

Equipped  with  air-cooled  Diesel-engine,  23  h.p. 

Total  weight  approx.  6900  Kg.  Easy  transportable  by  trailer. 

Price,  including  75  m  (246’)  floating  and  fixed  pipeline,  ex¬ 

cluding  floaters  £2,950  each. 

C.I.F.  principal  ports  England. 

Delivery  ex.  stock. 

1  NEW  SMALL  BUCKET  DREDGER  WITH  LONG  CHUTES 

Dimensions:  5, —  x  2,40  x  0,90  metre  (16’  4J”  x  7’  lOJ"  x  2’  6") 

Bucket  capacity:  10  litres. 

Max.  dredging  depth:  2  m.  (6’  6}"). 

Theoretical  production:  16  cbm/hour  (21  cu.  yards). 

Diesel-engine;  6  h.p. 

Total  weight  approx.  5200  Kg.  Easy  transportable  by  trailer. 

Price,  complete  equipped  £1,460. 

C.I.F.  principal  ports  England. 

Delivery  ex.  stock. 

B.  P.  DE  GROOT 

Dredging  Equipment  .  -  Weesp  -  Holland 

Cables:  “Lillipot” 
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India,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
manufacturing  of  chains.  V/hile  India  was 
im|>orting  chains  in  the  past,  the  installed 
machinery  has  made  India  self-sufficient 
in  these  products.  The  Cologne  hnn 
which  had  secured  some  orders  from 
India  6-7  years  ago,  has  been  receiving 
further  orders  from  the  same  clients  since 
then.  This  company  manufactures  a  wide 
range  of  chain-making  machines,  and  has 
exhibited  at  the  recent  European  Machine 
Tool  Exhibition,  Hanover,  an  automatic 
chain  bending  machine,  an  automatic 
electric  chain  welding  machine,  a  chain 
calibrating,  proof  testing  and  stamping 
machine,  a  wire  straightening  and  cutting- 
off  machine,  two  imiversal  multiple-slide 
bending  and  forming  machines  and  a 
universal  machine  for  the  manufacture  of 
rings,  lock  washers,  etc. 


MACHINE  TOOLS  FOR  INDIA 

The  industrialisation  of  India  has  led 
to  an  increased  demand  for  machine 
tools  there  and  while  the  country’s 
machine  tool  industry  has  been  stepping 
up  its  output,  her  imports  of  machine 
tools  have  also  grown.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  1957  India’s  imports  of 
machine  tools  have  reached  the  value  of 
Rs.  49.9  million  (over  £6  million),  includ¬ 
ing  boring  machines  to  the  value  of  Rs. 
3.7  million;  drilling  machines,  Rs.  S.4 
million;  grinding  machines,  Rs.  6.2 
million;  lathes,  Rs.  13  million;  milling 
machines,  Rs.  5  million  and  planing 
machines,  Rs.  3  million. 

According  to  UK  statistics,  the  exports 
of  machine  tools  from  Great  Britain  have 
increased  to  107,551  cwt.  valued  at 
£2,940,500  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  1957  as  against  88,907  cwt.  valued  at 
£2,149,045  during  the  corr^ponding 
period  of  1956.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  exports  of  portable  power 
tools.  * 

West  Germany’s  exports  of  machine 
tools  and  rolling  mills  have  increased  to 
DM  57.3  million  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1957  as  against  DM  30.1 
million  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1956.  Our  Frankfurt  correspondent 
reports  that  Meyer,  Roth  and  Pastor 
G.m.b.H.,  Cologne-Radeberg,  who  are 
very  active  in  various  Asian  markets, 
have  been  supplying  their  machines  to 


to  them  to  visit  factories.  Afterwards,  lead* 
ing  UK  industrialists,  whose  works  had 
been  inspected  by  the  Chinese,  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  the  high  standard  of 
technical  knowledge  among  the  members 
bf  the  Mission. 

The  business-like  character  of  the.  Mis¬ 
sion’s  work  was  characterised  by  the  fact 
that  it  split  into  small  groups  which  visited 
factories  in  which  they  were  particularly  in¬ 
terested.  Thus  it  was  possible  to  see  a 
much  larger  number  of  factories  than  had 
the  entire  Mission  always  travelled  together. 
In  some  cases  preliminary  talks  between 
individual  members  of  the  Mission  with 
representatives  of  the  respective  British 
industries  were  arranged,  and  at  these 
“  round-table  ”  conferences  the  Chinese 
were  able  to  secure  information  of  general 
nature  on  the  technological  developments 
in  the  UK  industries.  Valuable  exchange 
of  information  took  place  also  with  uni¬ 
versities,  scientific  and  industrial  research 
organisations  as  well  as  with  some  leading 
London  banks. 

The  Mission  was  able  to  collect  exten¬ 
sive  information  on  the  technological 
achievements  of  the  British  industries  in 
general  and  of  individual  firms  in  particu¬ 
lar.  After  their  return  to  China  they  will 
report  their  findings  to  the  appropriate 
Chinese  authorities  and  buying  organisa¬ 
tions.  On  the  basis  of  these  reports  and  of 
the  Chinese  requirements,  negotiations  with 
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CHINESE  “WINDOWrSHOPPING’ 
VISIT  TO  U.K. 
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Dr.  Chi  Chao-ting,  who  headed  the 
Chinese  Technical  and  Economic  Mission 
to  Britain,  told  Eastern  World  before 
leaving  London  at  the  beginning  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  that  the  members  of  the  Mission  were 
very  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  six- 
week  stay  in  the  UK  (see  also  the  report 
in  the  Dwember  issue  of  Eastern  World). 
British  industrialists  have  shown  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Chinese  visitors,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  invitations  was  extended 
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FOR  NEARLY  4  DECADES  . . . 

.  .  .  we  have  had  contacts  with  the  German 
industry.  If  you  wish  to  come  in  contact  with 
certain  manirtacturers  please  write  to  us  and  be 
sure  that  we  are  able  to  give  you  our  auistance. 

We  are  publishers  of 

Consumer  Goods  EXPORT-MARKT 
Machinery-EXPORT-MARKT 
Electrical-EXPORT-MARKT 
Agricultural  Machinery-EXPORT-MARKT 
Automotive- EXPORT-MARKT 

Please  ask  for  a  copy  and  the  Subscription 
Rates.  These  magazines  will  give  you  possibilities 
to  be  informed  about  the  production  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  German  industry. 

EXPORT-MARKT 

EXPORTZEITSCHRIFTEN-VERLAG 

VOGEL-VERLAG 

WUERZBURG  (GERMANY) 


Regular  passenger  and  freight  services. 
For  full  particulars  of  sailings  and 
conditions  of  carriage,  rates  and  all 
new  information,  apply  to 


LONDON 
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isdividual  British  firms  are  expected  to 
follow.  It  appears  that  there  are  good 
prospects  for  Chinese  purchases  of  variom 
raw  materials,  various  metals,  including 
steel  and  non-ferrous  metals,  heavy 
machinery,  electrical  equipment,  precision 
instruments,  electronic  equipment,  latest 
types  of  machine  tools  and  road  vehicles. 
In  all  these  cases  the  question  of  price, 
quality  and  delivery  terms  will  be  decisive 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  contracts. 

Dr.  Chi  and  some  members  of  the 
Mission  went  from  Britain  to  Austria  to 
see  a  number  of  Austrian  factories.  (An 
Austrian  industrial  delegation  had  visited 
Peking  some  time  ago.)  Contrary  to  some 
reports  Dr.  Chi  had  no  intention  of  visit¬ 
ing  West  Germany  this  time,  as  he  had 
headed  a  Mission  to  Switzerland  and  West 
Germany  in  Spring  1957. 

Dr.  Chi  said  that  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  number  of  British  firms  which 
were  not  prepared  to  show  their  factories 
or  to  disclose  certain  production  methods 
the  majority  of  British  firms  had  been  very 
cooperative.  However,  he  was  prepared  to 
accept  the  explanation  that  the  “  secretive¬ 
ness  ”  of  a  few  firms  was  due  to  a 
“secretive  attitude”  in  general  and  not 
towards  the  Chinese  Mission  in  partictilar. 

It  is  very  regrettable  that  Hsin  Yi-hsin, 
Director  of  the  Shipbuilding  Research  In¬ 


stitute,  fell  ill  in  London  so  that  a  number 
of  scheduled  visits  to  shipbuilding  yards 
had  to  be  cancelled. 
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Excavators  and  Conveyors 


Steel  Structures 


Cranes 


Locomotives  |  Motor  Trucks 


Diesel  Engines 


Machinery 


Castings  and  Forgings 


Industrial  Plants 


On*  pog*  of  a  eataloguo 
containing  about  2000  kty-word* 


'K  R  U  P  P  Producti  and  S*rvic*i  from  A  to  Z‘ 


THE  JAPAN 

OIL  AND  FAT  PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 

3.3-Chome,  Edobashi,  Nihonbashi,  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan 

RELATED  ARTICLES; 

Toilet  Soap 

Laundry  Soap 

Powder  Soap 

Synthetic  Detergents 

Edible  and  Industrial  Hardened  Oil 

Fatty  Acid 

Glycerin 


SUCTION  DREDGERS  MODEL  ZP 


Model  ZP25T 


STANDARD  SIZES 

ZP  17i 

ZP  20 

ZP  25 

ZP  30 

ZP  35 

Length 

Mtr. 

9 

1  1 

■  '12 

14 

16 

Width 

„ 

3 

3.50 

4 

4.5 

5 

Depth 

1.20 

1.20 

1 .50 

1.80 

1.80 

Draft,  ready  for  service,  app. 

0.60 

0.60 

0.65 

0.70 

0.73 

Max.  suction  depth 

,, 

5 

6 

8 

10 

12 

Max.  distance  of  discharge 

250 

500 

7.50 

900 

1000 

Max.  height  of  discharge  at  max.  distance  ... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Mixture  production  at  max.  height  and  distance 

cbm/h 

300 

400 

620 

9(K) 

1200 

^Percentage  of  soil  in  mixture 

% 

10-20 

10-20 

10-20 

10-20 

10-20 

Soil  production  at  max.  height  and  distance 

cbm/h 

30-60 

40-80 

62-124 

‘K)-180 

1 20-240 

Diameter  suction  pipe  ... 

cm. 

20 

2S 

30 

35 

40 

Diameter  discharge  pipe 

17.5 

20 

25 

30 

35 

Total  power  consumption  app. 

HP. 

58 

112 

198 

283 

368 

^Note  that  the  percentage  of  soil  in  the  mixture  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  consequently  the  soil  production 
will  vary  between  the  guen  figures. 


if  Deliverable  also  in  European  execution 
if  If  desired  the  hull  can  be  built  in  sections 
if  Special  dredgers  at  request 
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